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- . . inspired by the 


silks of 


Scalamandre 


P Dx imaginativeness that is the soul of the 


decorator’s art responds like magic to the beauty of fine silk fabrics. 


Here at Scalamandré a profusion of fine silks . 
authentic in design, rich in texture, beautiful in workmanship . . . 
reflect the glories of the renaissance . . . the magnificence 
of empires . . . the graciousness of our colonial tradi- 


tion .. . the brilliant promise of the modern in American life. 


To a large extent these silks are limited editions 

in which every step of their creation . . . design, 
throwing, dying, weaving, printing and finishing . . . is 
coordinated for perfection under the direct 


supervision of M. Scalamandré. 


Of special interest are new imported Scalamandré silks 


now available at less than pre-war prices. / 
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; SILKS 
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Pag 
: , , 598 Madison Avenue * NEW YORK °* also BOSTON 
* ~ CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES *» SAN FRANCISCO 
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Wholesale Exclusively 
Consult Your Local Dealer 












ANTIQUES &. REPRODUCTIONS 
3585 Madison Avenue S New York ° New York 
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Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating. lr is 


‘ 


intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual, and a demand 


yerlection ol treatment in desi fn, Ccoustruction and finish 
| x 
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NUMBER THIRTY-THREE 


Imposing indirect Torchiere of simple classical composition, nearly contemporary 
in its restraint. Fine urn supported by an important tapered pedestal composed 
of four vertical rods gathered into a four-cornered, concave-sided base with ball 
feet. Adam character and detail. Old Sheffield Silver finish. Height: 6134” 


sf distinguished groupe of 

LAMP ORIGINALS 
produced with great cae and discretion 
fer frersons devoled to the bel laste 


and ciaflsmanship 


BY THE EMINENT DESIGNER 


Edwin 


Studio and Plant COLE Chicago Show 
1275 Merchandise Mart 


June 19 to July 1 


615 N. Aberdeen St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE “ID” 


THE STIFFEL COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Stiffel-Switch Lamps 


CHICAGO SHOWROOM: 1275 MERCHANDISE MART 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM: S. P. SKINNER COMPANY, 225 FIFTH AVENUE 


Poe SBP ONAL Ferm 
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Everything For The Dining Room 


72" Breakfront Oval Table Dutch Cupboard 

64" Breakfront Rectangular Table Hutch, Open 

78" Buffet Dinette Table Hutch, Closed 

72" Buffet Console Table, Extension Host & Hostess Chairs 
64" Buffet Corner Cabinet Tea Wagon 

Tier Buffet Side Chairs Server 


ethlehern Furniture manufacturing corp. 
2 park avenue, new york 16, n. y. factory: allentown, penna. 


designers @ manufacturers e importers 
Provincial Dining and Bedroom Groupings, Contemporary French Regency and Modern Bedroom 
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Your most compelling presentation of Modern is at Stiehl’s . . . on the 


luxuriously lovely new floor designed for us by Helen Park. Here you have 
a city block long of newness to show in high-style furniture; new ideas 

in display and in color; exotic new wall and floor treatments; fabrics created 
especially for Stieh!, and shown for the first time. You and your clients 

are cordially invited to see this most talked-about display. 


STIEHL 
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ACCESSORIES 

Interiors Import Company—231 East 5ist Street, New York 22 PL 3-4954 
Mottahedeh & Sons—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-3050 
Regent-Lane, Inc.—311 East 62nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-1140 
Skinner, S. P. Co., Inc.—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-8970 
ANTIQUES 

Attman-Weiss—863 Third Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-1492 

Benthan Ltd.—232 East 58th Street, New York 22 PL 8- ad 

Bristol Company—319 East 62nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-1140 

French & Company, Inc.—210 East 57th Street, New York 22 pa ae 
Garratt, Edward, Inc.—51 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 5 

Needham’s Antiques, Inc.—143 East 57th Street, New York 22 EL 5-7493 
Papp, Florian, Inc.—516 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 3-2270 

Stair & Company—59 East 57th Street, New York 22 EL 5-7620 

Steuben Glass, Inc.—718 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 CI 6-8280 

Symons Galleries—22 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 3-3842 


BEDDING 

Beckley, Charles H., Inc.—201 East 56th Street, New York 22. PL 9-8450 
Head-Bed Company, Inc.—162 East 59th Street, New York 22 PL 5-4090 
BOOKS 

Museum Books, bees —48 East 43rd Street, New York 17 MU 2- 

DRY CLEAN 

Quality Howse tit. East 129th Street, New York 35 LE 4-8750 
FABRICS 

Brunschwig & Fils, Inc.—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-4131 
Decorative Fabrics, Inc.—433 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-8595 
Greeff Fabrics, Inc.—4 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-2310 
Hambro House of Design—17 East 54th Street, New York 22 EL 5-2670 
Henrose Company, Inc.—19 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-3070 

a Elbert Textiles Inc.—211 East 49th Street, New York 17 PL 9-0971 
ofa, Inc.—45 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 5-0500 

Julore—13 East 53rd Street, New York 22 MU 8-4417 

La France Industries—119 West 40th Street, New York 18 LA 4-5320 

Lee, A. H. & Sons, Inc.—501 Madison Avenue, New York 

Scalamandre Silks, Inc.—598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-2070 
Tropicraft—535 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. DO 2-0691 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Jackson, Edwin Inc.—159 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8210 


FLOOR COVERINGS 

Adam Carpets, Inc.—14 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 8-3287 
Creative Textiles—9 East 78th Street, New York 21 RE 7-4630 

Gotham Carpet Co., Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-1660 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc.—Duluth, Minnesota 

Paramount Carpet Co., Inc.—i East 28th Street, New York } 

Robbins Brothers, Inc.—281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9- 
Rugcrofters, Inc.—143 Madison Avenue, New York 16 MU 4-2792 
Vogue Carpet Corp.—17 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-1990 


FOAM RUBBER 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.—370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 MU 6-2400 
FURNITURE 
Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 PL 5-7703 
Bethlehem Furniture Mfg. Corp.—2 Park Avenue, New York PG LE 2-7499 
Bodart, Jacques Inc.—385 Mac ison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-7047 
Bradley, The D. R. Co.—22 East 49th Street, New York 17 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc.—305 East 63rd Street, New York 21 
Charak Furniture Compan y—444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro., ‘ac. —327-329 East 34th Street, New York 16 MU 5-3975 
DeGaal and Walker, Inc.—305 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 4-544( 
Diament, A. L.—34 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-5455 
Flues & Orr, Inc.—Room 600 eee ng oa Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7 
Geller, Charles B.—6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 2 NES Ore eRe pes aro : 
Gerald, John Inc.—18 East 50th Street, New York 22. PL 9-2235 
Granick Furniture Co.—335 East 45th Street, New York 17 - 1986 
Irwin, Robert W. Company, Inc.—624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-4843 ................ 
Kae p & Tubbs, Inc.—6-187 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-7144 
aslow-Freen Cabinet Craftsmen, Inc.—20 West 20th Street, New York 11 
> sn Inc.—66 West 48th Street, New York 19 7-2323 
Meldan Company, Inc.—328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 ; 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc.—511 East 72nd ’Street, New York 21 
Meyers, Har Company—18 East 50th Street, New York 22. EL 
Molla, ‘Inc. ma Madison Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-3930 
Norton, Richard, Inc.—Rm 612 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-9359 
Pashayan, Edward & Co., Inc.—320 East 65th Street, New York 21 TR_9-4421 
Pritchard & Roberts, Inc.—6-126 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 4 i MED dip cncéiudciabewe nic 
Romano, ——— East 59th Street, New York 21 PL 5-316 
R. L. S. Shops, Inc.—127 East 60th Street, New York 21 T 
Scalia, John Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8- 3075. 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc.—521 East 72nd Street, New York 21 BU 8-8165 
Singer, M. & Sons—36 East 19th Street, New York 3 _4-4612 
Steiner Studio—316 East 61st Street, qn York 21 
Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company—28 W est 20th Street, New York a 
Vakassian, S. H. & Sons—218 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 1 
Wheelwright, Richard Inc.—277 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 8-2750 Bo in. nd ote eae 3rd Cover 
Willow & Reed Art Work Mfg. Co.—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-9664 87 
Woodard, Lee L. & Sons—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-0297 
Wood & ‘Hogan, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-1335 


LAMPS AND ay Ng 

Abels, Wasserberg & Co., Inc.—-23 East 26th Street, New York 10 eu | RR eee 
Dinkelspiel, Samuel L. —% 131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 

Greene’s ae Fixtures, Inc.—422 West 42nd Street, New York 18 LO 5-8516 

Hansen Lamps—978 First Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-4932 ............ ccc cece seeec cee eee eens 


—, Paul Company, Inc.—15 East 26th Street, New York 10 MU 3- - 
Nesle, A. R. & Company—110 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 5-0515 
Stiffel, “The Co.—615 N. Aberdeen, Chicago MO 6-6490 


LEATHER 

Adams Leathers Inc.—530 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

MARKET PLACE 

ee ee De ee ee a ¢ 
MIRRORS 

Abbott Glass Company-—156 East 120th Street, New York 35 AT 9-7500 

Friedman Mirror & Glass Company—113 West 21st Street, New York 10 

Milch, D. & Son, Inc.—238 East 44th Street, New York 17 MU 2-1360 

Newcomb, ‘< * Mr > ny, Inc.—208 East 52nd Street, New York 22 EL 5-3174 

Schwartz, I. Glass irror Co.—412 East 59th Street, New York 22 PL 9-7866 


PICTURES posh FRAMES 

Saxon & Clemens—64 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 9-5791 

SILVER 

Bloom, N. & Son, Inc.—44 West 48th Street, New York 19 PL 7- 

WALLPAPER 

Bassett & Vollum, Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-8056 

Galligan, William J., Inc.—40 East 49th Street, New York 17 PL 9-1600 
ones & Erwin, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22. PL 9-3706 
Lloyd, W. H. $.—48 West 48th Street, New York 19 JU 6-0960 . 
Morrow, John J. Inc.—73 East 57th Street, New York 22 

wen, Margaret Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Owen, Wilton E. Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

WORKROOMS 

Winters, John E. Inc.—305 East 60th Street, New York 22 
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Creators and Manufacturers of Mirrors, 


Mirrored mtbartiattas and Complete Mirror Installations 
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TEMPLETON’S CUSTOM SCOTCH CHENILLES 


PREFERRED THE WORLD OVER—SINCE 1839 








LUXURIOUS .. . DURABLE . . . SUITABLE FOR ANY DECOR 


The costliest, most durable wools 
—East Indian and Scotch Blackface 
Dyed to match your own color 
Woven seamless to required sizes 
Carving as you want it, if desired 


AND ADMIRATION SCOTCH CHENILLE 


Stocked in New York, in 7 colors, 
in 9’, 12’, 15’ and 18’ widths, for immediate 
and early shipments. 


TEMPLETON CHENILLES may be had at 
the foremost decorator supply houses. 


Look for the tan-specked, brown wool back. It’s TEMPLETON’s the decorator’s Chenille 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille—Famous for 111 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
Sole U. S. Agents 
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Decorative Fabrics 
509 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 





Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago °  LosAngeles * SanFrancisco ¢ Dallas ¢ Paris 
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he Secret is in the Difference 


When to be the stylist — when to break from the field and 
work brilliantly in some celebrated period — is the secret 
of a successful decorator. To preserve the interior styling 
highlights of these periods, Cassard Romano is devoted to the 
faithful reproduction of individualized and personalized pieces 
in the grand tradition of French furniture making. 
Here, in the fullness of the French heritage, are countless 


inspirations for interiors that make the difference. 


be , 


ce] 


Every piece identified for your protection, 


Ww 
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A brief guide to new sources and preducts, an introduction te little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast te coast. 


NEW AND TRADITIONAL 
IN DESIGN 


A series of interesting new furniture pieces 
designed by Donald Baer Goodman for the 
Bethlehem Furniture Manufacturing Cor- 
poration (showrooms at 2 Park Avenue, 
New York), and made in their own plant 
give example of their thirty-year tradi- 
tion of making quality merchandise. Their 
new French Provincial dining-room suite 
is beautifully-designed. An open hutch, 
#2100, is 65” long, may have grille doors 
on either side and is definitely a focal- 
item for a fine setting. A scalloped-border 
table has a double-thickness top and its 
leaves have aprons to give a completely 
“finished” look when they are in place. 
Other additions include a portable tea- 
wagon with solid brass gallery, two varia- 
tions of shelves—a unique member of the 
French Provincial family; a 78” long 
18th-century-modern television credenza 
beautifully worked in satinwood and rich- 
ly inlaid; a bombé double dresser, all 
hand-carved in solid walnut; and a round 
marble-top cocktail table with a figure-8 
trim which takes to exotic finishes of gold- 
leaf, white, etc. The custom story here 
includes headboard creations, hand-carved 
wood mirrors, and a theory of elastic de- 
sign which stresses improvisions on origi- 
nals, adapting them to out present needs 
and tastes. Finishes are varied and authen- 
tic. Details include hand-carving, hand- 
rubbing, and specially-designed hardware. 
This is one of the many fine firms which 
make our profession, and yours, such a 
delight. 


NEW SOFA-BED LINE 


Rounding out their line of headboards, 
daybeds, beds, and bedding, the Head-Bed 
co., Inc., 162 East 59th Street, New York, 
has just added a group of sofa-beds. 
(Interior designers by the dozens who 
have pleaded with the powers-who-be 
here for this very addition, please note!) 
There are three styles—the square modern 
arm, the round Lawson arm, and the 
square Lawson—in three sizes: loveseat, 
regular, and extra-long. Your client may 
select construction to match her prefer- 


ence and her budget. The innerspring is 
for the careful-of-their-pennies crowd, or 
suggest complete foam rubber mattress 
and cushions for those who lean toward 
that medium. Sitting-lounging-sleeping 
comfort in this group is unsurpassed, lines 
are trim and tailored, and they have been 
designed to operate easily and efficiently. 
Loveseats retail from $225, sofas from 
$262.50. Another new member of this 
Head-Bed family to look for is a bamboo 
day-bed, off-spring of their so-popular 
bamboo headboard. 


SILVER OLD, SILVER NEW 
FINE OLD PORCELAINS, TOO 


The ultimate in luxury, the focal point 
around which an entire setting may often 
be evolved, is fine silver. N. Bloom & 
Son, Inc., 44 West 48th Street, New York, 
are direct importers of antique silver 
which they show side-by-side with the 
exact-copy reproductions of Old Shef- 
field made in their factory in London. 
These are “musts” for the interior de- 
signer who is handling the entire job, set- 
ting the complete scene—and, the price 
structure here is extremely advantageous. 
We noted, strictly for the upper brackets, 
a solid silver soup tureen made in London 
circa 1750 by Frederick Kandler heavily 
embossed with horse motifs and showing, 
in front, a charming coat-of-arms flanked 
by a cherub’s head and roses. Another 
mighty purchase: a pair of George III 
solid silver candlesticks made by John 
Schofield in 1793. These are a graceful 
arrangement of three lights with reed and 
ribbon decoration. Then for budgets 
where beauty is appreciated, there are 
many possibilities, too. 

Coupled with their “only the finest” col- 
lection are old porcelains good as decora- 
tive accessories, with many vases in singles 
and pairs that could be used “as is” or 
transformed into lamps. For example: 
antique Spode vases and covers, made 
about 1800, have white grounds with gold, 
green, and cerise floral designs, beaded 
borders, and gilt porcelain handles. These 
stand 14” tall without the knobs. Another 
pair, 21” high, were hand-painted in 
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France about 1820, with a delightful bird- 
and-flower motif in typical manner. Des- 
sert services, cup-and-saucer sets, and 
various other treasures comprise the con- 
tinuous-array which is shipped to this 
firm periodically. 


AND THE BAND PLAYS ON 


The present rage in France, which 
promises to catch on with your collector- 
clients, is the search for automata—those 
doll figures which are mounted above 
music boxes and who perform so grace- 
fully while the music plays. The first 
ever to be made, as far as we can dis- 
cover, were fashioned during the reign of 
Louis XV (some of these earliest are at 
present on display at the Musée de Cluny 
in Paris), and Louis Philippe, crowned 
King of France in 1830 after years in 
exile during which he became a trés 
handy cabinet maker, encouraged the 
making of these delicate, craftsmen treas- 
ures—pleasant luxuries of their day, de- 
lightful conversation items for ours. The 
French Antique Co., of 957 Third Ave- 
nue, in New York, has two buyers who 
forage through old haunts and hideaways 
to bring to light these half-forgotten 
memoirs of a more leisurely way of life, 
and you'll find in their shop, in addition 
to furniture and antique shipments which 
are arriving continuously, a half dozen or 
so fine examples. There is a panorama of 
old Monaco which has boats that move, 
trains that wind through mountains, and 
a clock that moves—all while the music 
tinkles. There is a beautiful girl harpist 
whose fingers glide over the strings, a 
young girl with a mouse who emerges 
from his trap, a flower girl who smells 
posies as her basket opens, and a clown 
who sticks out his tongue and beats the 
tempo of his mandolin with his feet. One 
very important piece has the dancing star 
of the ballet pirouctting to the strains of 
a full orchestra, and a musical picture 
shows a church near a lake with a tiny 
steeple clock—each a masterpiece of 
antique perfection. 
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"511 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

* 1733-4-5 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
"907 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

“" MERCHANDISE -MART, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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The Chatelaine Group —new...beautiful...and wonderfully versatile, too— 


VW OO D [ \ RD for Chatelaine’s fluid lines, its graceful ivy-embossed scallops, its Woodard-made 


upholstery, are equally stunning on the lerraigg ...0r in the home for 
vear round use! Parkerized, like all Woodard furniture, for rust protection, 


... Style authority in wrought iron 


Permanent Showrooms: 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, NY. 203 Clarendon Street, Boston. Mass. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 1950 CATALOGUE 144-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Llinois ) Beverly wlevard, Los Angeles, Calif, 
LEE L. WOODARD SONS Owosso, Michigan 
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Freedom of design 
...and comfort, too! 


You can be sure of both when you cushion with Restfoam. 


That’s because Restfoam, the creamed latex foam 
cushioning, lets you put your imagination to work— 
profitably. Shape and fit Restfoam as you desire... 
without sacrificing the theme or contour of your design. 


A KNOLL ASSOCIATES CHAIR DESIGNED BY EERO SAARINEN 


Wherever you use it—on arms, backs, seats—you can be 
sure of that super-inviting comfort no purchaser can resist. 


a 4 ® 
Remember, too, that Restfoam is all natural latex foam 
—not synthetic. It provides a smooth, inviting surface... 
keeps its shape and resiliency! No other kind of “eo 


cushioning is so adaptable, so easy to use. 


eeeeeeeeee 





You can get Restfoam in slabs, sheets or molded cushions 
...in many standard thicknesses. Or it can be molded 
to suit your design. 370 Lexington Ave., New York 7—or 1230 American Furniture Mart, Chicago, III. 


For suggestions on how to use Restfoam, write today to the Hewitt Comfort 


cages. 
*, 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION OF HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED ‘{ 
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FURNITURE ENGINEERED 
FOR BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


A story in superb craftsmanship, truly 
an education in fine furniture design and 
manufacture, is the reward for those who 
visit the showroom-factory of Cocheo 
Brothers, Inc., 1801 Willow Avenue, in 
Weehawken, New Jersey. The gallery 
which is a compact room-setting arrange- 
ment, at present stressing the inherent 
comradrie of traditional and modern 
units (it is changed from time to time in 
order that others of their outstanding 
line may be shown), was designed by 
Jack and Millicent Cocheo as were all of 
the pieces with the exception of several 
interesting chairs by Virginia Hamill. A 
Regency sofa and a fine Queen Anne 
chair are two of those which share honors 
with modern units, and—perfectly de- 
lightful—is a slipper or child’s chair in 
French Provincial mood. We spotted de- 
signs in work on the factory floor which 
seem destined never to reach showroom 
status, and no wonder. Buyers, during 
their tour of the plant, spy them and 
insist on having the very model for their 
client. The result: loose pillow-back sofa 
#2368 (a wonder for comfort and good 
looks), for example, has yet to be finished 
for show purposes before it’s whisked 
away by an insistent buyer. We’ve sat in 
it, and can therefore predict that this 
story won’t change appreciably. 

The construction section is almost a 
United Nations of materials—lItalian 
twine, Indian webbing, South American 
hair, China cotton, European white goose 
down, etc.—combined with expert crafts- 
manship and an absolute fetish for per- 
fection. The tailoring, all done by hand, is 
magnificent. Comfort, too, is worked right 
into every item, with the stress of wear 
considered from a practical standpoint 
to provide for exceptional duty. All 
fashioned-by-hand details are used, be- 
ginning with the selection of air-dried 
lumber and other ingredients, to the 
hand-carving, the hand-trims for richness, 
the beautiful inlays, and the excellent 
hand-padded finishes. The entire process 
in the creation of this extensive uphol- 
stered furniture line points to engineering 
at its best . . . intended for the home 
where it can be appreciated for years. 


ENTIRE-BUILDING 
SHOWCASE FOR EUROPEAN 
CREATIONS 


A dramatic “packaging” of European 
talents coupled with a translation into 
American tastes was introduced at the 
opening of the new showroom of the 
Hambro House of Design at 17 East 
54th Street, New York, an off-shoot of 
Hambro’s, the famous London Merchant 
Bank. The entire building, smartly mod- 
ernized by designer Robert Heller, is 
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devoted to the gracious display of wares 
created abroad. There are carpets from 
Gray’s Carpets & Textiles in Scotland; 
plus Ridgway earthenware and Adderley 
fine bone china from the Lawley pot- 
teries in Stoke-on-Trent, England; lead 
crystal and glass from Thomas Webb 
and the Stourbridge Glass Works in 
England; cutlery from Sheffield; and 
English pewter—all intended for retail- 
outlet distribution. The first floor is de- 
voted to hand-loomed, hand-screened 
English, Irish, Danish, and Swedish 
home-furnishings fabrics—work of twen- 
ty-six of the top European designers— 
which will be sold, with the carpets, 
through the decorative trade. The build- 
ing itself rates a look as, literally, a 
showcase for these imported goods, a 
direct insight into how much effort and 
adaptation must be spent to bring to our 
shores the splendid creative ability and 
technique of European craftsmen and 
designers in forms that will be most 
acceptable to our tonal values and design 
nuances. The proof of the pudding, etc., 
causes us to note that these fabrics are 
used succesfully to spark the showroom 
itself. Chair coverings and draperies, for 
example, are made from Irish Bawneen, 
a home-spun cloth woven by the cot- 
tagers in the West of Ireland. Designers, 
too many to mention here, speak in a 
handwriting unique to their countries and 
their training—the result: fresh, color- 
ful, impressionistic, subtle, legend-in- 
spired: in one or more of the preceding 
descriptions. There are linens, cottons, 
chintzes, and  hand-loomed _ textures 
(some were designed for Clarence House, 
the London residence of Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh), in 
retail ranges of from $5.00 to $12.50 a 
yard. This is a vital move in the direc- 
tion of a stabilized European economy, 
an equally important step in making 
available to the trade fine fabrics in an 
exciting new manner. 


SOON TO BE EXTINCT 


If you or your client craves a lamp made 
from an old wallpaper roller, take our 
word for it and get in touch with The 
Newel Hayes Co., Inc., 714 Lexington 
Avenue, in New York—and fairly soon. 
You heard what happened to buffalo on 
the western plains, didn’t you? Well, the 
same fate seems in store for these very 
handsome and definitely one-of-a-kind 
bases now that wallpaper houses have 
taken to using zinc-metal rollers which 
do not adapt themselves to this off-shoot 


use. Good rollers are already at a prem- 
ium, and this firm (which originated this 
product), has a corner, we understand, on 
most of the good designs that are still to 
be had. You can have these intricately 
colored to your order, and prices ($70 to 
$160 per lamp), are very reasonable when 
you consider that when these are gone 
that’s all there will ever be. 

While you are there, ask to see a new 
modern tripod lamp, an uncluttered ver- 
sion with three brass rods held in place 
by wood turnings—just designed. The 
floor model is 55” high, retails for $68. 
Its on-the-desk mate is 26” high, sells for 
$48. This is for your client who tends to- 
ward the trim, slick line, puts utility be- 
fore flourish. Here, too, hand-carved 
wooden eagles, wood-carvings applied to 
glass columns (gold-leafed inside), and 
several other unusual lamp ideas. 


BODART ON THE MOVE 


The new move for Jacques Bodart, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, was up 
—up to the eighth floor to be exact— 
where their quarters for the display of 
their fine furniture are even more spa- 
cious than before. Mrs. Ruby S. Chapman, 
President of the firm, planned the rooms 
and presided over the color selections— 
in all a smart theme in which a center 
gallery greets the eye and a series of rooms 
in actual-setting effect branch off from 
that. There are dining-room, bed-room, 
and drawing-room groups, handsomely ar- 
ranged against a neutral, distinguished 
backdrop that shows to best advantage 
how this exceptional line will look in other 
well-chosen décors. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE 
FIORD 


A new material very much attuned to the 
manner of modern settings has just been 
introduced to this country by Miss Edith 
Conrad, 2888 Jackson Street, in San 
Francisco. A smart new “Biri” weave, 
hand-woven by the Norwegians of wheat 
or oats (the latter more golden in color) 
combined with linen, silk, or cotton 
threads in natural, white, or colors, this 
pliable-yet-sturdy fabric-weave may be 
nailed or linoleum-cemented to walls, 
used for screens, to front cabinets—an 
endless series of smart uses. As proof 
that they practice what they preach, this 
material is used in four rooms of the 
great new City Hall in Oslo, in the 
Bergen Museum, and the Bristol Hotel. 
36” wide, it can be woven to special 
order as wide as 72”. At the 36” width, 
it is $5 and $6 a yard (depending on 
weave variations) to the trade FOB Oslo, 
Norway. 
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A visiT TO THE NEW Sincer SHowrooms will afford your clients 





a particularly pleasant experience . . . For here, 
among gracious settings, they will find the latest 
the most discriminating taste and made according 


in traditional and contemporary furniture — designed to meet 


to the exacting standards set by Singer for the past sixty-five years. 


fi. Singer & Song 





OUR TWO NEW SHOWROOMS: 
IN NEW YORK: 32-38 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 3 
IN CHICAGO: THE MERCHANDISE MART © SPACE 619 
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“FLORAL FANTASY” 
a 45 inch repeat on percale, 
linen, and antique satin 


XTILES INC. 


211 EAST 49 ST.,N. Y.17, N.Y. 


on the coast - ARNOLD PANNING 
312 N. DOHENY DR. LOS ANGELES 
1122 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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REGENT 4-844 














ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 


The Steuben collection of English and Irish 16th, 17th, and 
18th century glass is the largest and most complete in America. 
It includes candelabra, candlesticks, table glass, decanters, 
bowls, and sweetmeat dishes. Many of these, together with 
other objects, are museum specimens and historical pieces. 





Rare Armorial Decanter by William Beilby 


Exceptional example decorated in brilliant enamels, 

! and with the full coat-of-arms of the Baker family 

of Devon. England, circa 1765-70. . . Price $750. 
Other decanters from $30 each to $550 a pair 


ee 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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INTERPRETIVE 
CARPET SERIES 


Interpretive carpeting toventdnce 
every aqecor Paramount Exclu- 
sives, in aw devrange oh Mel Tele] get ie) 
colors, iso@Btaingble through 
decorator ‘enty at Paramount 
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CARPET CO., INC. 
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STATISTICS may be quoted to prove almost any 
point, but when they are innocent of any ulterior motive 
they are at their most interesting. Herewith a few of the 
pertinent figures on the recent 19th Annual Conference, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 3-5, 1950. 

Three hundred and fifty members registered from all 
parts of the country. 

Seven hundred and nineteen persons attended the 
luncheon in honor of the winners of the three design 
competitions, the trades, and the press. The guest of 
honor and speaker, Henry G. Dowling of London, jour- 
neyed from England especially for the occasion. 

Mr. Dowling stressed the ties between Britain and 
America in the field of design, and, addressing himself 
particularly to the student award winners, pleaded for an 
awareness of the importance of historic styles as a back- 
ground for modern design. An architectural basis for all 
training in interior design is an absolute requirement, Mr. 
Dowling feels, and there is no cheap short cut to the get- 
ting of an effect without adequate research. While recog- 
nizing the necessity for coping with present day problems, 
Mr. Dowling looked back to the Georgian periods when 
good taste dominated decoration, and when there was a 
healthy respect for knowledgeable simplicity. “Naked 
‘functionalism’ is an insult to humanity”, he said. 


Mr. Dowling this month becomes London Correspond- 
ent for INTERIOR DesIGN AND DECORATION. 

Approximately six thousand attended the two-day 
Trades Exhibition, which, as usual, was closed to the gen- 
eral public. A major feature of the Conference, the show 
was coordinated again by Tom Lee, well-known display 
designer, who succeeded in eclipsing his success of last 
year. With many more exhibitors and more area to 
handle, Mr. Lee produced a result which had the visitors 
in complete agreement on the superiority of this over 
last year’s showing. Most were particularly delighted with 
the juxtaposition of exhibitors—traditional next to mod- 
ern, brilliant color fronting monotone—in a way that 
added variety and sparkle to the exhibit area made up 
of well over a hundred different products. 

Four hundred and fifty-two persons turned out for 
the dinner dance, winding up the Conference on the 
final night. Theatre tickets were door prizes, and enter- 
tainment was by Vivienne Segal and members of the 
cast of “Great To Be Alive,” as well as a Fred Astaire 
dance team. 
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19th ANNUAL CONFERENCE NEWS 


ON THE MORE SERIOUS SIDE—the regular busi- 
ness meetings accomplished the following: 

The 20th Annual Conference of the A.I.D. will be 
held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the week of April 30th, 
1951. The next meeting of the National Board of Gover- 
nors was scheduled to be held also in Grand Rapids, the 
latter part of September, 1950. 

Junior Membership Established. This group will be 
composed of all those who have completed the academic 
and technical requirements for active membership ac- 
cording to the By-Laws of the Institute, and who, if 
actively engaged in the practice of interior design and 
decoration, make application for Junior Membership 
within twelve months after graduation. Dues to be $10.00 
annually, and applications to be accompanied by the 
recommendation of the employer. For those who are not 
Registered Students of the A.I.D., the same resumé of 
background and recommendation from the school must 
be included as in the case of Registered Students. For 
those not employed by a member of the Institute, but 
by a firm employing members, the application should 
be accompanied by a letter of recommendation from an 
A.I.D. member, in addition to a letter of recommenda- 
tion from an employer. All By-Laws applicable to Active 
Members will apply to Junior Membership. 

Life Membership was conferred upon Miss Katherine 
Duff Watson of San Francisco; Miss Harriet V. Well- 
man of Boston; and Mr. I. Albert Scranton of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Deceased. Miss Norma K. Stahle of Chicago, an Hon- 
orary Member, and Miss Marjorie Forker of Chicago, 
former President of the Illinois Chapter. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 


—Mr. Karl Bock, New York, 
third term 

Chairman of the Board—Mr. Theodor Muller, New 
York, third term 

—Mr. William MacArthur, Mil- 
waukee 

Second Vice-President —-Mr. Ross Thiele, La Jolla 

Third Vice-President —-Mrs. Berenice Davis Fligman, 
Chicago 

—Mrs. Elisabeth C. Draper, New 
York 

—Mr. Newby Murray, New York 

—DMiss Genevieve Hendricks, 


Washington, D. C. 


President 


First Vice-President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Asst. Sec.-Treas. 


Continued on page 60 
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A8522 —One of a remarkable group, 
available only to decorators. 
Request sample selections. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS, INC. 





“te fact as well as in name” 


inn. 
SHOWROOMS: 13 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York D 
WASHINGTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


STOCKROOM AND OFFICES: 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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For those whose taste and requirements 23 E. 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


do not permit the consideration of Chicago: Grand Rapids: Los Angeles: 
Space 1548 Grand Rapids Exhibition Bldg. Marsh-Fairchild 
“second best.” Mdse. Mart Fifth Floor 527 W. Seventh St. 
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“HERBS” 
and Bo S. TREE” ... imported from Sweden 


... uniquely patterned, delightfully colored, hand printed linens . . . from 
an extensive English and Continental collection of unusual drapery and 


holst brics . . . exclust “H i 
upholstery fa acs EXCLUSIVE WI ambro House of | Design 


17 EAST 54 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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pre-market showing: by LA FRANCE 


sets 


the trend... 


Buyers will be astonished at the profit- 
potential of trend-setting TRENTON, a handsome 


figured boucle, to be introduced by La France 


at the June Furniture Markets. 
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LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES 


119 west 40th street, n. y. 18, n. y 
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antique gold -vun mivwor 


by 
ABBOTT GLASS 


156 East 120th Street, New York 35 


2016 LOCUST ST. 1720 MERCHANDISE MART 
PHILADELPHIA’ Grieve 
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What You Are Doing 





MAY 1950 


The New York market is the biggest in the world from a quality home 
furnishings point of view. It is also the most influential from the view- 
point of style and interior design, so it is only natural that INTERIOR De- 
SIGN AND DecoraTION should have its editorial offices in this hub of 
fashion. 


However the home furnishings industry, although concentrated in 
New York, does not end here. It is spread over every section of the coun- 
try—New England, New York State, North Carolina, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, California and Pennsylvania—and as such it is diversified 
geographically as any other of the nation’s great industries. There is like- 
wise a concentration of our readers in these same producing areas. As 
publishers, we cannot ignore these facts if INTERIOR DESIGN AND Decora- 
TION is to represent the quality home furnishings industry. 


Yet we cannot permit the magazine to become sectional in its influence ; 
and we are sure that, as a reader, you think the same way. The interior 
designers in the New York area, although active in producing a great 
deal of the more spectacular work—and therefore more likely to have 
their work publicized—do not produce the major portion of the nation’s 
business in the interior designing field. This greater share of work—and 
business—comes not from the metropolitan areas of the country but from 
the smaller, more typically American towns. However, due to a hesitancy 
—an inexplicable professional shyness of publicity—most of this really 
creditable work never appears in print, and its significance is lost except 
in local prestige, a Dun & Bradstreet report, or dry-as-dust carloading 
Statistics. 


You are in a position to help the situation. How? You can help by 
letting us know just what you think about INTERIOR DesicN anp Decora- 
TION, what you like and don’t like, and why. Tell us about the jobs you 
are doing, with as much specific data as possible. And if photographs are 
available, submit them for editorial consideration. Tell us about the type 
of articles that you think will be interesting and which you would like 
us to feature in future issues of the magazine. Tell us about anything 
which you think is significant in your area and will be of interest to the 
entire profession. Help us to make this a vital, personal magazine more 
useful to you in your work. 


For we consider you, the reader, to be the real pulse of the magazine, 
and we have to count on your help and direction if INTERIoR DesicN 
AND DecoraTION is to represent the truly great profession of interior 
designing. 


Hansa Vdd 
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CITY LIVING 


BALLENGER AND ROOP PLAN 


Countless thousands of married couples in America 
live in something forbiddingly titled a “residential hotel” 

but it is safe to speculate that very few think of their 
package of rooms in such sprightly terms as the interiors 
shown here which are occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
L. O’Reilly who live in New York’s Hampshire House. 

All those who have partaken of the hospitality of the 
great caravanserais of the land for even one night know 
that they are uniformly careless about such elementary 
prerequisites as proportion in rooms, and light and air. 
Though Hampshire House has recently become con- 
verted into a tower of cooperative apartments, this fact 
alone has done nothing to alter the vagaries of room 
planning left over from a hotel régime. Nor has a change 
in management effected any magic of raised ceilings or 
expanded walls. 

Into this setting stepped the firm of Ballenger and 
Roop to create an apartment for city living for two 
people who were shortly to celebrate their fortieth 
wedding anniversary. No believers in tight periods, the 
O’Reillys worked out an eclectic scheme with their 
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FOR HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 


decorators, who mixed Chippendale with Empire with 
bits from the ’80’s and °90’s, reproductions with antiques 
with “hotel” furniture, redesigned and reworked. 

Right away any clichés about what was “right” for 
such a setting for such people went out the window. Here 
is frankly a “pretty” apartment, which makes its point 
with disarming directness. There are no tricks, no star- 
tling new palette, just the same old hotel proportions, but 
seen through fresh eyes, and through them the possibility 
of fresh effects are realized. 

Seen at first glance, the secret is all color—‘Spring” 
color—the bitter yellow of jonquils and narcissus, the 
absolute white of snowdrops, the white dusted with green 
of lilac and lily-of-the valley, lots of greens, but always 
sharp and pungent like nasturtium stems. Contributing 
to the over-all effect of coolness and gaiety and incredible 

for the city—freshness, is these designers’ use of fabrics 
with a silken sheen. Where nubby fabrics are used they 
are handied in small areas, and sparingly, two armchairs 
here, a chair seat elsewhere. And finally, analysis recog- 
nizes knowing detailing in fringe and gimp and tailored 
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valances and skirts which add up to the whole unclut- 
tered, “finished” effect. 

The entrance hall, with its over-scaled mirror, an- 
nounces one of the basic themes of the apartment—a pale 
lime which starts with an airy paper, all roses and Louis 
XV lace, and runs down to a wall-to-wall carpet which 
floods into the drawing room. 

Here a great Queen Anne sofa of Portuguese inspira- 
tion, with fanciful back and tightly scrolled arms is 
covered in olive velvet and placed between two French 
doors leading out to a large terrace which overlooks the 
whole northward sweep ‘of Central Park. Embroidered 
mull curtains are framed in draperies of daffodil yellow 
with white ball fringe on a heading decorated with a sea 
green Greek key, and simply hung from painted poles 
rich with magnificent ormolu anthemia, especially 
executed. 

Opposite the windows stands a large breakfront left 
over from the old hotel days, lacquered white, draped 
and with tiny curtains matching the yellow of the dra- 
peries. The shelves are filled with English porcelains 
mixed with Oriental Lowestoft, all echoing the clear 
greens and yellows of the room. 

At the far end, the O’Reillys have set their dining table, 
an extraordinary affair of white and gold rams’ heads 
topped with vigorously veined marble. Here again, hotel 
chairs were refurbished and pressed into service. A foyer, 
seen through open doors, serves as a buffer between 
kitchen and table, and is papered in large-scaled emerald 
and primrose marbelized paper against which are placed 
the striking greys and blacks of Italian 18th century 
architectural prints, a wonderful Empire ormolu clock, 
placed unexpectedly on a bracket over a Napoleonic 


mirrored console. 
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In the bedroom, the mood is set by a dramatic paper 
of full-scale white lilacs on a charcoal-olive ground 
against which is thrown salmon pink draperies at win- 
dows and beds alike, a deeply fringed carpet of palest 
amethyst, and the brilliant note of a Kelly green satin 
chaise. The furniture here is light in tone—an Empire 
chest-on-chest in faded walnut, Provincial beds in the 
same wood, a night table, mellow and golden. Pink is 
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repeated in Chinese gouache asters in olive velvet mats 
and framed in mirror, placed within the bed hangings 


themselves. 

In the little library the decoration is keyed low for 
intimacy. Family portraits and photographs are kept 
here, television is placed on a bank of severly modern 
chests, book paper in sepia, warm gray, and oyster is set 
in squares all over walls and ceiling to mask architectural 
discrepancies. In contrast to the adjacent bedroom, the 
mood here is definitely masculine with beige antique 
satin at windows and on a sofa, tortoise leather club 
chairs, Empire ormolu lamps with bold black shades, a 
Georgian brass chandelier, pale olive green woodwork, 
and a mole broadloom on the floor. A documentary toile 
in oyster on tomato red, and burgundy fringe on the 
tailored valance and draperies at the windows provide 
the only accent of color in the room. 

Ballenger and Roop have managed a nice balance of 
relaxation and awareness in their selection of colors and 
objects. Twenty-one floors straight up, this apartment 
has much of the isolation of a home in the country, a 
view that is enthralling, and a lofty quiet that belies its 
location. Perhaps that is why country colors and easy 
formality becomes it so well. 
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CITY LIVING 


EDGAR TAFEL CREATES TODAY IN A BROWNSTONE 


After the manner of typical New Yorkers, the owners of the modern house 
shown on these pages, no sooner acquired their brownstone than they set to 
work to alter it. Like most of the houses in the neighborhood of Greenwich 
Village, this one dates approximately from the period of the War Between the 
States. 

Edgar Tafel, architect and interior designer was presented with a problem 
which ended up in the virtual gutting of the original house, at least as far as 
the lower floors were concerned. A home for a growing family of three 
children, one of the prime requisites was easy accessibility to the whole and 
to all its elements, including a garden which has since turned into a kind of 
neighborhood playground for moppets along the block. On paper, at least, 
this traffic is easily routed straight from the open front door, along cork floored 
corridors into a playroom giving onto the garden. Similarly, the childrens’ 
bedrooms upstairs are in the rear, can be closed off from the owners’ own 
balcony sleeping quarters which are open to the living-dining area below. 
Amazingly compact and compartmented, two small floors accommodate the 
total living area for a family of five, plus a room for a maid. 

About the only vestige of the house’s ancestry appears in the form which 
would certainly have shocked the original tenants—an exposed party-wall of 
vast proportions, the old brick surprisingly warm and genial in the un- 
accustomed light of day. To add to the effect of mellowness, Mr. Tafel has 
used Port Orford cedar throughout, for panelling, for ceiling, and for nec- 
essary partitions. All doors are birch, to provide a not too apparent contrast. 
Wherever possible furniture is built in for obvious space-conservation. Stor- 
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age walls are the norm here, and even extra bedding is 
ready at the headboard of Mr. Tafel’s especially con- 
structed beds. 


Cupboard and wall treatment solved themselves after 
the interiors of the old plan had been changed. Music, 
for instance, comes from radio or record-player through 
a concealed amplifier set in the wall, florescent lighting is 
hidden, and the rooms are completely air-conditioned 


and heated without the source being apparent. 
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The bedroom, seen left, is one of several, though 
others, occupied by the children of the household, 
are not shown. It hangs directly over the library- 
dining room, looks down on the living room, and 
is lighted by the same two-story window which 
ilhiminates the whole house. 
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As an interior designer, Mr. Tafel has used color 
sparingly. One wall in the dining area is brilliant chrome 
yellow. An abstract design is printed by Donelda Fra- 
sakas on mens’ broadcloth shirting to hang from the 
great two-story height of the front windows. Venetian 
blinds in natural wood blend into the panelied walls and 
serve to soften the potential glare from such a large glass 
surface. Other than that, the windows are constructed 
of Louvrex, a horizontally ribbed glass which permits 


the owners to see out but prevents the public from seeing 


in. 

Sage green covers the floors downstairs in a wall-to- 
wall carpet hand woven in Mexico. Foam rubber is the 
favored upholstery material, in the banquettes covered 
in sage blue linen, and on the chair with ottoman which 
is the only free upholstered piece in the room. The dining 
table and cocktail table alike are designed by Mr. Tafel; 
the Eames chairs double for both. 

Coupled with the urge to have a house within a house 
which provoked the original alterations, the owners now 
find their original expectations are mingled with some- 
thing else they didn’t expect—a feeling that they have 
lived here all their life. Such a reaction can only come 
from the basic honesty of the architect-designer’s con- 
cept, and a use of structural elements for their intrinsic 
worth, and avoidance of the obvious tricks of the trade. 
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DESIGNED FOR 1950 


NEW FURNITURE IN THE MARKET 


Interior designers will argue about most things in the 
field of interior design, but nothing is so certain of stirring 
up dissension as the subject of traditional versus modern 
furniture design. Therefore at the outset let it be under- 
stood that this report on modern furniture is not con- 
troversial discussion. There are different styles and differ- 
ent decorative means of treating them: “There is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon... . 
For one star differeth from another star in glory.” 

Every decorative style in its inception has been incom- 
prehensible to the general public and it has remained for 
interior designers of taste and resourcefulness to demon- 
strate how any new style can be brought into line for con- 
temporary use. 

Modern design has not been different. From its be- 
ginning it has been a controversial and in many respects 
a puzzling style. This has doubtless been due to a super- 























ficial assumption that there is no discrepancy between 
the tenets of modern and traditional, and that in prac- 
tice the same general rules for achieving decorative effects 
apply. This of course is simply not true, although for 
almost a generation interior designers have been proving 
that as a style “modern” is based on the same fundamen- 
tals that have made every decorative period creative and 
enduring. 


In a recent survey conducted by INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
DECORATION on design in the quality home furnishing 
market some notable facts on the subject of modern de- 
sign were uncovered that will be surprising to many 
readers and interesting to all. The question was asked of 
a representative list of subscribers throughout the country 
as to what percentage of their work was traditional in 
character and what was modern. Returns from the ques- 





An ideal combination dining room group, consisting of extension table 
and upholstered chairs in foam rubber with button-tufted seats and 
backs. Designed by Tommi Parzinger for Charak Furniture Co. 
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Ben Pitman designs a variety of new tables of simple design of which 
this cocktail table is but one example. 24” x 72” x 15” high, as shown, 
it also comes in a 48” length. All tables in birch, mahogany, zebra, or 


rosewood. In New York at Lehigh Furniture Corporation. 


tionnaire reveal that 73% of the work done in the quality 
home furnishing market is traditional, 27% is modern. 
Of these figures it is interesting to note that even in the 
interior designing done in the modern style, 56% is sold 
by interior designers whose work is 50% or more in the 
traditional style. A further analysis of the figures reveal 
the convincing fact that these same traditionalists do 
83.7% of all work, both modern and traditional. 

It is the purpose of INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
to report accurately and concisely on all markets, both 
traditional and modern, so that its readers may be in- 
formed at all times on the styles and market trends in the 
business in which they are participating. For those in- 
terested in modern furniture the present survey is pre- 
sented just as in past surveys the traditional market ha; 
been covered. 








A new armchair with button-tufted foam rubber 
cushicn, by Finn Juhl, imported exclusively in 
America ty Georg Jens2n, Inc. 





Sectional cabinet, decorated with applied panels of the Zodiac de- 
veloped in finest marquetry, By Andrew Szoeke, and on view at A. H. 
Stieh! Furniture Co. 
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Dining room group, one of the newest additions to the 
Widdicomb Co. line by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, show- 
ing natural beauty of grain and finish. Knapp and Tubbs. 





Knoll Associates import from Italy the newest designs of 
Albini, among them a metal desk and desk chair. The desk 
comes with a natural birch drawer and measures 48” x 26” 
x 27%”. The chair is upholstered in foam rubber. 
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Sofa of foam rubber construction, mounted on recessed 
metal legs, made by combining various units of the new 
Nuclear series of upholstered furniture by Harvey Probber. 
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This handsome, compact table for dining accommodates 
six or twelve, simply by extending the top as required. 
Deering Davis Designs, Inc. at Harry Meyers Co. 





Richard P. Lischer designs a new group for Mason-Art of 
which this elegant chair is one. On a birch frame in a 
hand-rubbed finish with foam rubber over springs. 





Graceful upholstered chair with open arms. The cushions, 
of foam rubber, are notable for their careful detailing. De- 
signed by Paul McCobb for Directional Modern. 





Sectional cabinets, specially designed for specific use; the 
bar unit has a sliding front panel to transform it into a 
desk, as desired. Designed by Alexander F. Styne, A.1!.D., 


for Advance Design, Inc. 
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A subtly curved sofa, low and luxurious, combines generous scale in 
a handsome mahogany frame. Obviously adapted from Chinese and 
Chippendale designs, it represents a modern some call ‘‘conformist’’. 
By the Cocheo Brothers, Inc. at the A. H. Stiehl Furniture Company. 





This armchair, of wa:nut covered with linen cord or leather 


results in a supremely comfortable piece of furniture. De- 
signed by Irving Sabo for J. G. Furniture Co., Inc. 
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Ed. Wormley des. gns for Dunbar Furn:ture Manufacturing 
Co. a tambour chest seen here in mahogany, but available 
in a large number of other finishes. Inside are eight gradu- 
ated drawers. With 6” or 10” legs. 48” x 21 2” x 40”. 
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A charming natural cherry wood chair, chamfered for 
slimness, with a woven cane seat, manages to be very light 
and very sturdy, all things to all people. Beside it, an end 
table seen here in natural cherry, also comes in ash, 21” 
square, 25” high. At the House of Italian Handicrafts, Inc. 


The Paris Exposition of 1925 is usually credited with 
being the starting point for the new and more functional 
modern style as we have come to think of it. America’s 
participation in the early beginnings was sporadic rather 
than continuous for, as a new country with a short his- 
torical background, she preferred to depend upon older 
cultures for their decorative sources rather than to create 
new and fresh designs. Indeed this dependence on the 
traditions of older nationalistic arts has been so complete 
that we have for a long period not been able to fully 
appreciate what our own designers have been doing, 


Upholstered chair, button-tufted on the inside of arms, 
with separate cushions for a smart effect, Modern Manor. 


although all along their work has been equal in every 
respect to any in Europe. 

Some of the world’s finest creative talent is now right 
here in America among our young designers. Best of all, 
it is suited to our way of life. The latest contemporary 
designers show a refinement of forms, a simplicity of line, 
more thorough knowledge of the fundamentals than ever 
before. A few designers still try to épater les bourgeois, 
but with less and less success. 

Modern interiors make more use of a greater variety 
of materials because they are designed differently. Archi- 





Sofa of subtle curves fitted with a single foam rubber 
cushion, of pleasing proportions. S. H. Vakassian & Sons. 
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Card-dining table in oak with folding top showing grooved 
diagona! lines for decorative effect. Closed 34” x 34”; 
open 34” x 68”. By Harold M. Schwartz, A.1.D. for the 
Romweber Co. 





Graceful flowing lines in Chinese manner characterize 
the design of this sofa by Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc. 





Bed with open head and foot pieces, part of a bedroom 
suite of bleached mahogany designed by Paul Frankl for 
Johnson Furniture Co, at John Stuart, Inc. in New York 


— 
~~ 
& 





Part of a group shown at Decorative Modern, Inc. this 
sturdy, simple side chair of direct line is deep enough 
for lounging. Foam rubber construction, in walnut only. 


tects have turned houses around so that they now face the 
garden instead of the noisy street. Partitions have been 
removed, and rooms are used for more than one phase 
of living. Odd angles and different floor levels have been 
created, and structural forms have been brought into 
the open. Windows are large and are placed where they 
will provide a view, light and air. No longer is the room 
thought of as a square or oblong box; it is divided by 
sliding doors or draperies, or it may extend around a 
corner into a bay. There seems to be no symmetry any- 
more, yet the rooms never seem restless nor incomplete. 

Naturally, new furniture had to be created for these 
new architectural and decorative concepts. And the 
marvelous thing about all this new furniture is its variety 
and range of design. Whether it is a chair of svelte pro- 
portions in the manner of T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, an 
upholstered sofa from the studio of Jens Risom, or a 
cabinet bearing the unmistakable marquetry signature 
of Andrew Szoeke, there are quietly beautiful pieces to 
meet every taste and every decorative situation. Some 
of the “old guard”—Saarinen, Eames, Aalto, Wormley, 
Nelson, Frankl, and many others—are being joined by 


Continued on page 78 
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Furniture grouping showing a sectional sofa, cabinet, circular cocktail 
table and open armchair with removable foam rubber cushions. All 
new additions to the Far Eastern group of Baker Furniture Inc. at The 
Manor House in New York. 


Handsome cocktail table, black oak with white graining 
and Marbalia top, 24” x 48” x 16” high. Edith Chatterton 
Thomas, designer. Mansfield Furniture Co. 


Low armchair designed for quick changes; covers of foam 
rubber cushions fitted with zippers; cushions tied and 
snap-fastened to birch frame. Jens Risom Design Inc. 
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GOWNS AND 
BACKGROUNDS 
























The Gown. A green taffeta sheath 
with overdress and stole of moss green 
printed organdy designed by Pauline 
Trigére. 


The Room. Designed by C. Eugene 
Stephenson. A simple living room-foyer 
with a group of live birch as a key motif. 
Floor, and one wall are white simulated 
brick from Katzenbach & Warren, Inc. 
Original wall decorations by George Sul- 
livan suggest overhanging birch boughs. 
The rug in bright spring green, from 
Cabin Craft, is cut in grass plot shape. 
Slim metal furniture, lacquered dark 
green, is from the R.L.S. Shop. One 
enormous lamp consisting of a section of 
a tree is Mr. Stephenson’s own design, 
with porclain birds perched on cut 
branches. 


interior designers and dress designers com- 
bined their talents in a recent fashion show held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Pierre in New York to il- 
lustrate the concept that costumes and settings must be 
integrated by collaboration between these two basic de- 
sign fields if the clients of both are to be complimented. 
Coordinated by Harry V. Anderson, editor and pub- 
lisher of INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION magazine, 
four interior designers and four couturiéres hypothesizing 
four fictional clients promptly set to work to design an 
integrated background. 

In practice the interior designers worked out their 
schemes by taking swatches of fabrics and sketches to the 


The Gown. An evening dress of grey 
cobweb lace with an illusion stole, de- 
signed by Omar Kiam, of Ben Reig, Inc. 


The Room. Designed by Nancy Mc- 
Clelland to suggest a drawing-room done 
in the traditional manner, using 18th 
century furniture. The setting is centered 
around a Louis XV wall design, a copy 
of an old toile done especially by Miss 
McClelland. Draperies are of blue-green 
shot taffeta and a pair of 18th century 
fauteuils are in blue-green silk velvet, 
both from Scalamandré Silks. A Direc- 
toire console table and bouillotte lamp 
are from The Connoisseur, Inc., the 
Aubusson rug from Ernest Treganowan, 
and antique girandoles are from A. R. 
Nesle. Elinor Merrell loaned porcelain 
urns, and Steuben Glass supplied the 
crystal. 








The Gown. A dress of white shark- 
skin with a plunging neckline, rainbow 
ribbon belt, and matching shoes, designed 
by Clare Potter. 


The Room. A sophisticated modern 
interior by Bertha Schaefer is highlighted 
by a three dimensional mural of abstract 
forms of sea life, created by Fred and 
Dorothy Farr. The fabrics used are from 
Artcraft Weaving Corporation, Arthur J. 
Hoffman, Cheney Bros., jofa and 
Updecor-Ramsona. The rug from Dura- 
loom Carpet Mills serves as a background 
for a club chair and love seat by La Cava 
Bros., a side chair by Wharton Esherick, 
and a Chinese table from the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery. Pillows are by Lund In- 
teriors, andirons from Edwin Jackson, 
wallpaper from Gene McDonald, and the 
painting is by Alfred Maurer. Lighting 
was handled by Alexander Kostellow As- 
sociates, Douglas Baker, and Thomas 
Smith Kelly. 


clothes designers, as suggestions for colors and textures 
to be played up or down, as contrasts to or as harmonies 
with the rooms in which they were to be worn. From 
these swatches and sketches the four different cooper- 
ating couturiéres developed fetching ensembles with 
complementary accessories and jewelry for four different 
occasions during the day and evening: a mid-day dress 
for luncheon, an afternoon ensemble for a day in town, a 
cocktail dress for a rendezvous with friends, and a gown 
in the grand manner for a formal evening. 

“A charming woman with beautiful clothes deserves 
the most pleasing of backgrounds to complement both 
properly,” declared Nancy McClelland, who created a 




















The Gown. A short yellow organdy 
evening dress with cascading pleats, and 
a coat of the same silk as the walls, de- 
signed by Ceil Chapman. 


The Reom. A foyer of a _ young 
career couple’s apartment, designed by 
Melanie Kahane. The striking walls are 
covered with an Empire bee design on 
brilliant greet satin. Mirrored dado was 
supplied by the New Era Glass Co., and 
the floor by Huffman & Boyle. Antique 
Adam chairs and French cabinets are 
from the Symons Galleries, Inc., and an 
old bench from Jean Friedlander. Acces- 
sories came from Miss Kahane’s own 
studio. 



























setting both colorful and feminine with flattering detail. 
And for clothes designed in the spirited tempo of the 
present, C. Eugene Stephenson designed a room con- 
temporary in feeling, “because it expresses the things 
that are now, today,” he explained, “with simple color 
and design and a cool, impersonal quality.” “The mod- 
ern woman of taste lives by a credo of elegance,” said 
Melanie Kahane, and in her setting achieved an interior 
expressing serene formality. Bertha Schaefer’s setting, 
beautifully designed and lighted, was a perfect back- 
ground for the newest ideas in fashion. “For,” said she, 
“the background in the home should function to the 
same extent that clothes function for modern living.” 


This tiny painting (only 14% x 12¥ inches) is currently touring the 
country as part of the great loan exhibition, Art Treasures from the Vienna 
Collections, and in such a company of vast canvases and overwhelming 
subject matter it is all but lost. Nevertheless Gerard Terborch’s little ‘‘Apple- 


Peeler’’ is surely one of the most endearing of all extant portraits of child- 
hood. The intimacy of vision, the complete absorption of the two subjects 
in what they are doing, forecasts Vermeer, holds a stop-watch on the 
past, and records a bygone moment with the precision of a Leica. 
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“‘Le Cirque,’’ an imported paper from France, comes in clear, fresh colors, is 
drawn with a saucy wit. In 5 yard rolls, 15 inches wide. Margaret Owen, Inc. 


Childish Pleasures 


In shopping the market for the 1950 nursery, or the room which 
an older child may call his own, the old rule still holds true—never 
disclose your mission. Only by such devious methods will you be 
spared the horrors which will otherwise be foisted upon you by 
manufacturers who surely must never have heard of a child psychol- 
ogist, and who are blissfully unaware of the workings of the average 
childish mind. Fortunately—or unfortunately, if you wish to consider 
the other aspect—most fabric and wallpaper houses have precious 
little to show for tiny tots which is not in the old cow-jumps-over-the- 
moon tradition, or that of Peter Rabbit, or the more up to date but 
just as hackneyed products of Mr. Disney’s huge production line. 
This factor makes it easy to pass the kindergarten department up at 
once, and to begin the search for something on the racks which is 
ostensibly designed for grown-ups but which, with a little imagina- 
tion, may yet be a succés fou with the small fry. 

Every individual needs a place where he may be alone, and a child 
is no exception. Though most child specialists hammer at this point, 
they are not at all insistent on any particular standard of decoration 
because they feel that the important thing is the fact that the child 
can do as he pleases without supervision. Hence, indestructibility of 
Ed. Wormley’s attached cushions are part materials is about their only norm for what is “right.” Certain manu- 
of his new line for the Dunbar Furniture facturers have apparently subscribed to this theory, and have pro- 
Company. 21” x 19x 4", they are ideal duced a hodge-podge of ugliness which has the dubious distinction of 
for all childish floor-level activities, stay fe eh ORE eit ary : 
in tinea dik oh eabés., vemidiinn tt uae not mattering.” The ubiquitous Marcel Breuer, in his House in the 
fil sevtheticr. tn fabric or tectier. Garden, at the Museum of Modern Art, last summer, used a variety 

of half-inch birch blocks in his children’s room, in lieu of furniture. 





(Continued on page 74) 


Part of an extraordinary suite of Directoire 
child's furniture en suite, which includes 
tiny sofa and chaise longue. French & Co. 
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Above, left to right. This precocious 19th century child, dressed 
in the newest fashion, complete to earrings, feeds her rabbit on 
a simple pine table. Unknown Baltimore artist. Ginsburg & 
Levy, Inc. The plywood chair, part of a line for children shown 
by Herman Miller. “Child’s Drawing,” seen on the wall, is 
designed by the Yankeebush Workshop, sold through Arundell 
Clarke. On white cotton, 42” wide, it comes in six brilliant, out- 
of-the-tube colors. The tiny antique desk is maple with original 
brasses, 20’ wide, 27” high, 12’ deep. Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 
Bassett & Vollum does a delightful “Pet Shop” on gray ground 
with rose, pink, and charcoal animals. Other colors, and to 
order. The plastic coated webbed chair to order, in any finish, 
from America House. Herman Miller’s collapsible table in metal 
and plywood is light yet strong, conserves space. Five copper 
pans have cooking-serving potentialities beyond the toy stage. 
Mottahedeh & Sons. The silver rattle and whistle from James 
Robinson, Inc. All toys are 19th century and come from Mary 
Allis’ Old Shop on the Harbor, Southport, Connecticut. 


Sardinian natural wool rug, in one design only, 38” 
or 41”. The bewildered lion in felt and fox fur 
is one of an enchanting line of imported toys. All 
from The House of Italian Handicrafts, New York. 


































all photographs by James Vincent 


Above, left to right. A chintz-covered easy chair from Baker 
Furniture, Inc. is small enough for a child, yet perfect for a 
grown-up. Nancy McClelland, Inc. imports a charming paper 
from France, “Le Chasseur.” In prussian blue on dark gray, or 
soft green on light gray, for the most sophisticated little boy in 
town. A small chest from Bourke Furniture, Inc. in mahogany 
inlaid with satinwood, 30” high, 30” wide, will still serve when a 
child outgrows the usual nursery pieces. One of Waite Carpet 
Co’s new line, the “Provincial,” comes in green and blue, red 
and sand. Rayon, cotton, and nylon, 6’ x 9’. The brass Punch 
doorstop, Mary Ryan, Inc. On the wall, original cutout murals 
painted in oils by Dick Nell. The engine with cars is 60” long, 
other themes about 30” square. Go on and off like scotch tape. 
Through R. E. Thibaut. Jens Risom’s 16” table comes in birch, 
mahogany, walnut or oak. On it is Franciscan Gallery’s “Apple” 
design, open stock, and H. Nils’ child’s set in sterling silver with 
blue enamel flowers, “Forget-Me-Not.” Also sold separately. 


Folly Cove Designers hand block ‘‘Zaidee and Her 
Kittens’’ on cotton, to special order, by window 
lengths. The Scheiers produce a great variety of de- 
signs and colors in pottery. Both at America House. 

















For a small boy with a wanderlust, ‘“‘New 
England Harbour”’ is printed by Greef Fabrics 
on unglazed, double warp cotton, 50”, with 
the detail and quality of a fine engraving. 
Red, lime, nutmeg, mustard, aqua and fog. 








A small early 19th century child’s writing 
desk, in beautiful faded brown mahogany, 
crossbanded with rosewood. The top 
swings to give space for knees, a pencil 
compartment is hinged to fold when 
pulled out. From Stair & Company, Inc. 





A little red, white and blue carrousel is shown 
by A. R. Nesle and Company as their contri- 
bution to lighting for the nursery set. It is 
1G” 
- 


24” overall, with a diameter, well scaled 


Eric Hand Prints of Los Angeles do ‘‘Llamas’’ 
to special order in any color on any fabric. In 
6 New York at john C. Milne. Seen here, 50”. 





Knoll Associates’ chest is an ample 72” long, 
31” high, 18” deep, to accommodate toys, 
books, the general paraphernalia of a children’s 
room. Leather straps, easy to grasp, are fool- 
proof. The interior is shelved. 











An imported linen from Hambro House of De- 
sign, ‘‘Haute Ecole,’’ comes with brown and 
white medallion on yellow; dark green and 
white on pale green; beige and white on coral; 
blue and white on tan in medium scale. 





Liebhold-Wallach, Inc. designs a variety of 
decorations for their children’s beds which may 
be ordered on other frames, 36” or 39” wide. 
Entirely custom, these units may be decorated 
from your own sketches. This house also shows a 
variety of chests, chairs, lamps and other neces- 
saries. 





Little lead soldiers circle under giass in 
a lamp displayed at Mary Ryan, Inc. With 
hunter green paper shade and base, the 
whole stands 20” tall for better vision. 





Arthur Ackerman & Son show an original 
Hepplewhite high chair used with a table 
Or, separately, the group becomes a low 
Especially designed for the William H. Jackson chair and table combination. Also in re- 
Co., Alice in Wonderland 6” x 6” tiles, indi- production of excellent quality 
vidually painted in numbers to fit any fireplace. 








WHAT'S NEW IN CHICAGO... 


Don’t miss the distinguished collection of French Pro- 
vincial and English antique furniture and accessories, and 
the authentic reproductions, both imported and do- 
mestic, now on display at RICHARD NORTON ... 
PRITCHARD & ROBERTS have just announced their 
appointment as midwestern representatives for the Shaw 
Furniture Company of Cambridge. . . . High spots in 
KNAPP & TUBBS attractive galleries are two new 
groups of Johnson furniture designed by Paul Frankl: 
one, “Town and Country”, luxurious yet informal; the 
other, “Debonaire’’, featuring white cork, a virtually in- 
destructible material which resembles imported marble 
. CHARLES B. GELLER offers an intriguing collec- 
tion of one-of-a-kind accessory pieces, some fashioned 
from antique maps, tiles, salt boxes, and others designed 
to hold needle-point or embroidery treasures . . . the ex- 
quisitely proportioned Lipton cocktail table illustrated is 
one of eleven new pieces in the Woodard Decorators’ Col- 
lection at FLUES & ORR... MR. DINKELSPIEL 
offers a varied and comprehensive collection of simulated 
antique lamps and accessories ... and ROBERT W. 
IRWIN features a most complete line of fine custom 
furniture for living room, dining room and bedroom 





Fine antique Louis XV commode circa 1800 
d ae oS bie ieee Wy Mdwets : RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC. @ WOOD & HOGAN, INC. @© CHARAK FURNITURE CO, 
FINE FURNITURE « lt NIQUE ACCESSORIES SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL @ ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, INC. @ BRUNSCHWIG & FILS 
BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC. @ DAVEY'S 


RICHARD NORTON INC. GHARLES B. GELLER 
Manufactucees Agent 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-3774 


weer mee CORATIVE: 4C 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-9359 











BEACON HILL COLLECTION @ KAPLAN @ MUELLER @ PLYMOUTH WOOD PRODUCTS MAIN OFFICE: 331 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
OAKMASTERS MODERN @ FAIRFIELD INDUSTRIES 6 HARVEY PROBBER e ROBERT LEWIS OTHER DISPLAYS: NEW YORK — CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 MADISON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES — BOYER-BROWN, ROBERTSON & BEVERLY BLVDS. 


TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-0573 TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-4433 





W. B. QUAINTANCE & CO. @e BALOWIN-MACHADO e MCKAY. DAVIS & MCLANE 
PATTERSON FABRICS * J. MORLEY-FLETCHER . S. J. CAMPBELL CO. 
JENS RISOM DESIGN e GENE MCDONALD e HERNDON PAPERS ¢ PIAZZA PRINTS 
WEST COAST TRIMMINGS CO. e SHAW FURNITURE CO. e KNEEDLER-FAUCHERE 
SILKAR STUDIOS, INC. RITA SARGEN CERAMICS 
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ROBERTS. ITC. 


DELAWARE 7.7573 
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REGENT RANE | 


Inc. | 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS TO THE TRADE 


311 East 62nd St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Bristol Showroom Bldg. 
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THE A.LD., continued from page 26 
NATIONAL BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Elected for a three-year term: 

Mr. Karl Bock, New York 

Mr. William H. Denler, Grosse Pointe Farms 
Miss Dorothy G. Helmer, Indianapolis 

Mrs. Mary Miller, Atlanta 

Mr. Theodor Muller, New York 

Mrs. Anne G. Phillips, Long Beach, Cal. 
Mr. Edwin L. Spillars, Dallas 

Mr. Paul T. Ward, Tampa 


OTHERS SERVING ON THE NATIONAL BOARD 


Mr. Paul M. Babcock, Baltimore 

Mrs. Nina M. Bingham, Chicago 

Mr. Robert A. Boone, Cleveland 

Mrs. Ethel R. Brookfield, Chicago 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Draper, New York 
Mrs. Berenice Davis Fligman, Chicago 
Mr. Andrew L. Gamble, Pittsburgh 

Mr. G. Douglass Havens, Denver 

Miss Genevieve Hendricks, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Stephen J. Jussel, New York 

Miss Lilian E. Kenrick, Boston 

Mr. William MacArthur, Milwaukee 
Mr. Newby Murray, New York 

Mrs. Nora Aubrey Oberfell, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mr. William C. Pahlmann, New York 
Mr. Ross Thiele, La Jolla, Cal. 


HONORARY 


Mr. William A. Kimbel, Honorary 
Miss Nancy V. McClelland, Honorary 
Mr. Joseph Mullen, Honorary 

Mr. Frank W. Richardson, Honorary 





“What Is Wrong With Modern?” 


One of the most entertaining events of the entire 
conference took place at the cl€sing session, when two 
designers and an architect, all associated intimately with 
the modern movement expressed their views on the sub- 
ject, “What Is Wrong With Modern?” 

The panel included Edward J. Wormley, designer 
of furniture for Dunbar; Phillip C. Johnson, Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture and Design at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and designer and owner of 
the now famous “glass house”; and T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, designer for the Widdicomb Furniture Com- 
pany, and author of two well-known books, “Goodbye 
Mr. Chippendale,” and “Mona Lisa’s Moustache.” The 
discussion was guided by Russell Lynes, managing editor 
of Harper’s Magazine. 

An audience which overflowed the Waldorf’s Star- 
light Roof alternately applauded and chuckled as the 
“experts” dug into their subject. The excerpts which fol- 
low contain some of the highlights from the three 
addresses. 

Continued on page 62 
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FURNITURE 
‘ An inspired accent that adds flair and freshness to 
i ; : Write for catalogs 
any decor — traditional or modern...in any setting — cottage of wrought iron 
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THE A.I.D., continued from page 60 
Edward J. Wormley 

.. . “Architects and designers, critics and juries, have 
sold modern design to a not exactly breathless world. 
This has been done with an accompaniment of words— 
millions of words—none of which have enabled us to 
define very permanently or even very succintly, just what 
Modern is. Marcel Breuer has written a lucid and quite 
satisfying dissertation on the characteristics of the 
Modern Movement, but ends up with the statement that 
the aesthetics of the new architecture and its dogmas 
are the kind that cannot be formulated. He says: “The 
important thing for me is that it exists and that it fulfills 
a vital need for all of us.’ At another time and place, 
Mr. Breuer has said that if the new humanism as op- 
posed to formalism ‘is considered identical with camou- 
flaging architecture with planting, with nature, with 
romantic subsidies, he is against it, but that ‘if the 
International Style is considered identical with me- 
chanical and impersonal rigorism, down with the Inter- 
national Style!’ As a matter of fact, he considers the very 
label an unhappy one, just as unhappy as ‘functionalism.” 
He believes the controversy untopical and says ‘Sullivan 
did not eat his functionalism as hot as he cooked it—Le 
Corbusier did not build his machine for living!’ But I 


am not here to hide behind Mr. Breuer’s words, however 
3” 





clearly they seem to me to ring. . . . 
“The things I think are wrong with Modern, then, 
go like this:” 
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“7, The Imposition of Discomfort, Posture chairs for 
a Postured Public . . 
Controlled Sitting:” 

“Does this need any elaboration whatsoever? Mr. 
Chermayeff, head of the Institute of Design in Chicago, 
has said that the best chair is a bed, a quip one would 
have expected as a serious statement from Victor 
Mature.” 

“2. The Fear of Elegance and The Predilection for 
Cheapness:” 


. or to put it more particularly, 


“There seems to be school of modernists who would 
have us believe they have travelled so far down the 
road of the Common Man that inexpensiveness has been 
added to their otherwise healthy body of criteria of good 
modern design. I am specifically not referring to compe- 
titions for low-cost furniture or to the A.I.D.’s most 
recent award for the design of a $17.00 coffee table. I am 
in favor of both of these propositions but am alarmed to 
observe a growing preoccupation with cheapness as a 
standard of design excellence. Yet I can say I share with 
Dean Hudnut of the Harvard School of Architecture 
what he calls a Sentiment for Modernity when he writes 
‘we admire with lessening fervor private comfort, self- 
expression, and the splendor of. individuals . . 
turn to programs. . 


. SO we 
. which are collectively under- 
taken, finding in these the variations and intentions 
which open a path to beauty. Even in our appraisals of 
purely formal qualities we are apt to admit a prejudice 
to those enterprises which lift and sustain the happiness 
of populations.’ ” 

Continued on page 64 
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“3. The Threat to Craft-Skills:” 

“Rene d’Harnoncourt, Director of the Museum of 
Modern Art, has pointed out the simple and obvious 
fact that is so often forgotten: that machine tools are 
utterly dependent upon the modelmakers; that the pre- 
cision required by standardization and mechanization 
originates and succeeds only on the skills of men, the 
real tool-makers. I.B.M.’s brain machine cannot perform 
acts of creative design. Modern industry can ill afford 
to let craft-skills disappear. There are those who so 
misconstrue what Modern means as to look slightingly 
at fine crafts.” 

“4. Timidity about Pattern:” 

“Gibby has called the plethora of amoebic flora, of un- 
geometric concentric motifs, of the Ouija-board me- 
ander, and the even more easily recognizable pseudo- 
homage to primitive sources of pattern, the ‘Jungle 
Cult’. Need more be said in that direction? On the other 
hand, there is a school of furnishing which regards all 
patterns as poisonous and, in my opinion, erroneously 
believes that after centuries of living with and staring 
at a physical environment detailed and patterned from 
plinth to pelmet, man is now ready to find optic nirvana 
in a world of plainness relieved only by textures.” 

“5. (With the conspicuous exception of Frank Lloyd 
Wright), The Contempt for Coziness (perish the 
word! ) :” 

“Perhaps I should refer again to the exceptional 
genius just named and admit that I am only complaining } 
that few architects or designers have any real mastery 
of space sufficient to enable them to carve it and serve 
it up in controlled volumes as delightfully mysterious and 
protective as he does.” 

“6. The Anopheles Silhouette:” 

“Because Charles Eames created an artful and poised 
design for a chair, composed of organic plywood shapes, 
flexibly connected to a spidery support of bent steel rods, 
we are now treated to a mess of mosquitoes posing as 
tables, chairs, carts and so forth.” 

“7. The Serious Mien, or Where’s Caprice?” 

“Mr. Lynes has elsewhere pointed out how afraid we 
are sometimes prone to be of our own taste and how men 
in more fortunate eras were not worried about styles. 
He said: “They were not self-consciously trying to be 
Modern, they had no notion that it was smart to imitate 
the traditional. They built on tradition but they did not 
sanctify it. They were not worried about being in the 
Modern Manner; they were modern men.” We all know 
the frightened limits within which the self-conscious 
would-be modern householder finds scarcely room to ex- 
press a preference. A Hardoy chair, a butcher-block 
table, three Eames chairs, an Aalto tabourette, a jug of 
an adequate little wine and thou beside me in the 
wilderness, period. How far-roving and yet perfectly 
natural in the best sense—to us hard-bitten commercial 
types—even childlike are the interests of Ray and Charles 
Eames who find as much wonder in a tumbleweed hang- 
ing from their ceiling, or a Chinese box-kite on their 

Continued on page 67 
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THE A.LD., continued from page 64 
wall, as the conformists, modern style, pretend to see 


in a Calder mobile or 57th Street’s latest darling 
dribbler.” 

“8. String: (At last a use for the collections of.)” 

“9. The Hair-Shirt School of Furnishing, or ‘Let’s Be 
Barren’ :” 

“This species differs from #7 in that it possesses a 
well-cushioned sense of humor but prefers to sit on the 
floor. This preference in placement may have started out 
of youthful budgetary concern but has galvanized into 
a defiant habit. But even off the fioor, this group becomes 
indecently excited over the tactile blandishments of jute 
or prefers to savor today’s soup through the innumerable 
flavors of other meals retained within the craggy tex- 
tures of handmade bowls.” 

“10. The Avoidance of Sentiment:” 

“Finally as we all know, Modern will not be downed 
by any of the aberrations I have referred to above. But 
just because we have Patapar and plastics, need we really 
sever our personal life-lines to the past? Just because 
the Gieger-counter has replaced the photo-album on the 
library table, need we slavishly avoid all allusion to the 
past in our design as slavishly as we used to embrace it? 
There was a time when—not long since—the fireplace 
as the center of family life was threatened; but it has 
—shall we say?—come back. Probably we have Frank 
Lloyd Wright to thank for that, who never embraced the 
brand of rationalism that would have had him give it 
up in favor of an electric heater or buried radiant coils. 
After all, in a world which cannot grow-up away from its 
terrible toys, is it embarrassing to preserve sentiment?” 


Phillip C. Johnson 

“.. . I have only one thing to find fault with in 
modern architecture and design, and that is function- 
alism. I don’t see how you are going to get any design 
out of a piece of structure. I’m not going to go so far 
as Gilbert Scott, I’m not going to go so far as some people 
think I do, so far as to say architecture is the declaration 
of construction.” .. . 

“But I can remember, twenty years ago—and I'll talk 





about architecture because I am more at home there- 
I had an argument with Raymond Hood. He is one of 
the smartest architects we have ever had, in this cen- 
tury, anyhow, and the basis of our discussion at that 
time was a type of functionalism.” 

“His claim was that if a client wanted a gothic door 
on a modern building, that he would put the gothic 
door on the modern building. Of course, that is an 
extreme case. Nobody ever asked him to do that.” 

“But the right of the client, the client’s taste, to put 
a part into the design, that is a type of functionalism. 
You say, ‘Well, we have to make a living, don’t we?’, or 
‘Well, it’s her house, isn’t it??” . . . 

“That kind of functionalism goes into automobile de- 
sign and into packaging. The automobile design people 
put out great reports on what people like. ‘They use the 
Gallup Poll system of design, That is, they find out that 
people want this and that, and then they make the 
automobiles look like that, or think they do. That is, ol 

Continued on page 68 
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THE A.I1.D., continued from page 67 
course, design by public opinion, and not design by art.” 

“T think more of art than that the layman knows more 
about it than we do. There is another kind of function- 
alism that I dislike a great deal more than that, and it is 
one that hits us architects particularly. That is this school 
of modern designers who again deny art, but for other 
reasons. They say it is the duty of architecture to pro- 
vide controlled environment, and there is a magazine 
that came out recently, one of our monthlies, dedicated 
to the art of architecture, in that direction.” 

“They were very much interested in the development 
of the subject science called microclimatology.”. . 

“They talk in terms of thermal units, ergs, angles of 
sunlight coming in, conditioning your environment where 
you are so it will be perfectly controlled—perfect tem- 
perature, perfect humidity all day and all night long.” 

“And if those are solved, mind you, if you get the 
proper photo-electric cells to control certain blinds that 
convert glass walls so the sun heat itself will close and 
open them, and so forth, that then is a triumph of 
architecture.” 

“To me, that is a triumph of technology. Those lovely 
little scientists can go on inventing photo-electric cells 
and heating devices all they want to, but that is not 
architecture. As my friend, Douglas Haskell of the 
Forum, put it, in their own language, ‘It isn’t thermal 
control I want, it’s a thermal banquet’.” . . . 

“But what is art is the creation of space the way Mr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright does it best, as Mr. Wormley said, 
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better than you did before you came into the house. 
That is art.” 

“And there is nothing else but that. That is art. If 
you want to use technology, if you want to use these 
charts that the sun people get out, to help you with your 


shed, and use all that, then use them, but do not pretend 


” 


that is architecture. .. . 





“Now, what Mr. Wright can do with a room is just | 


exactly your problem also, with those rooms. It is the 
creation of a feeling, over and above the objections of 
the things that hang, whether they are Calders or what- 
ever, that you create a feeling of elevation of spirit. That 
has been the essence of all interior architecture, as well as 
exterior architecture since the world began.” 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 


“Many things are wrong with modern houses. I can- 
not, however, cover all the wrongs in ten minutes, so I 
am going to concentrate on what I consider to be a far- 
reaching and fundamental wrong—the cult of the return 
to nature and the cult of the pseudo-primitive.” 


“T want to begin by reading to you a quote which | 
appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM for | 


November 1949. Said the FORUM—quote—‘The great- 
est architect would be that god-like man who could 
shelter a space using no materials at all. Architecture 


without buildings would be paradise. By this last magic | 


of a consummate civilization we should be united in 
freedom with the most primitive hunter for whom all 
nature is home. 


999 
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THE A.L.D., continued from page 69 


“The plan, of course, presents many difficulties. Hav- 
ing dragged our way out of the jungle, it would seem a 
difficult proposition to make us return to it. The plan, 
however, to make us into primitive hunters is well on 
the way. It is later than you think, for the movement 
has been going on much longer than you imagine.” 

“The first steps were taken very quietly so as not to 
arouse suspicion. Quite a few years ago the architects 
began by spreading a whispering campaign that the 
garden should be allowed to come into the house. This 
was a move of diabolical cunning. The word garden has 
a harmless sound, and few householders suspected that 
once they had let the garden get into the house, they had 
made the first step towards eventually letting the whole 
forest primeval in on top of them.” 

“The whispering campaign was very successful. Inno- 
cent householders unaware of the primitive future that 
menaced them allowed rubber plants to creep into the 
corner, cactus plants to find their way onto the window 
sill and pots of ivy to drape themselves over the mantle- 
piece. Time went by. No suspicions were aroused and 
moving very cautiously the architects now carried out 
the next step in their plan for the ultimate return to the 
primitive.” 

“On the living room side of their large glass windows 
they designed free form areas of soil in which were grow- 
ing plants. Householders found this a little harder to 
take than the rubber plants and the cactus. After all, if 
you get tired of a plant in a pot, you can deposit it in the 
garbage can, but you need an excavation crew to move a 
plot of earth from the middle of the living room floor. 
Still the householders were not unduly alarmed, and, 
following the appearance of the shrubbery and under- 
growth in the living room, the architects went a step 
further and persuaded the inhabitants to let the swim- 
ming pool come in as well.” 

“Now the moment of triumph was at hand and the 
architects moved in for the kill. The shrubbery and the 
pool were already in the house and all that was needed 
was to bring in the trees.” 

“It is an amazing proof of our faith in architects 
that we should accept the extraordinary spectacle of a 
full-grown tree coming up out of the living room floor 
with branches going out through the window and the 
rest of the tree going on up through the roof—but ac- 
cept it we did.” 

“If you have not actually seen this spectacle yourself, 
you must have seen many photographs of it. There was 
an illustration recently in LIFE magazine showing the 
lower extremities of a live redwood tree plumb in the 
middle of the entrance hall of a California house. . . . ” 

“T hesitate to tell you this, but it was not only the 
inhabitants of the primitive modern houses who went 
hacking their way through the forest . . . for now the 
interior decorating world at the call of the architectural 
tom-toms also decided to get in on the primitive racket.” 

One thing more was needed. Primitive man decorates 
himself and his immediate surroundings with the ex- 


Continued on page 72 
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pressions of his primitive mentality. Now the time was 
ripe to add this last primitive ingredient to the house.” 

“Soon draperies were covered with thin scrawling 
abstractions, hitherto reserved for carved African fetishes. 
Bedspreads were patterned with geometric designs lifted 
from the tapa cloths of Polynesia. And built-in settees 
were covered with designs once thought appropriate 
only as tattoo markings on the body of a New Guinea 
witch doctor.” 

“Even as we sit here one well-known textile designer, 
according to RETAILING, is busy completing a new 
series of fabrics based on designs by—and I quote—“The 
children of the Maori tribes of New Zealand.’ .. . ” 

“I call on you now to bring a halt to this drift into 
the prehistoric. The back-to-nature cult and the back-to- 
the-primitive cult have gone far enough. It is a com- 
pletely false belief that primitive man was a free and 
happy man and a completely false belief that nature in 
a synthetic form is desirable to human well being. We 
have spent thousands of years freeing ourselves of the 
fears and taboos of the jungle and thousands of years 
learning to subdue nature and keep it where it belongs. 
The year 1950 is no moment to reverse this progress, and 
we might do worse than start the half century by return- 
ing the nature cult back to nature and returning the 
cult of the primitive back to the studios of Berlin and 
Paris where it first began.” 
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list of sources in answer to numerous inquiries which 
have been received concerning the décor: 


Carpet: V’Soske, Inc. 

Fabrics: Scalamandré Silks, Inc. 
Julore 
Jofa, Inc. 
Isabel Scott Fabrics, Inc. 
Kent-Bragaline, Inc. 

Furniture: Coventry Furniture Co. 

Furniture Specialties 
Wycombe-Meyer, Inc. 





Mezzanine 
W. J. Saylor 
Lamps and 
lighting 
fixtures: A. R. Nesle & Co. | ay \& 
W. J. Saylor “,..and, my son, before you return from 
Mezzanine 


i i kaR f ” 
Leather: Gilford Leather Co., Inc. Aamntiah, Sing Sa. 6 Sa See 


Marble: G. Trani Marble & Tile Works. | 
Nlesors: Seiiae Bindlee, tae. | Everybody but everybody wants a Rugcrofters 


Window shades: (Library) The Aeroshade Co. | carpet. Different, distinctive, one-of-a-kind rugs 
and carpets, handmade to special order and tex- 
tured for longer-lasting wear. 


RUGCROFTERS, Inc. provides you with this service 
to please individual preferences. Now, your clients 
can order hand-woven rugs and carpets to match 
their wallpaper, draperies, upholstery, accessories. 























DECORATIVE 


| Seamless carpets in any width or length, any desired 
| texture, pattern or color.* 





PICTURES 





You will find that quality for quality, our custom- 
made carpets made to fit your installations actually 
| cost less than other types of carpeting. 








SR ee 


and 
COLLAGES 


Write today for name of our Rugcrofters Distributor 
who can supply you with this service. 














Send for our free illustrated brochure. 











ugcrofters, we. 


Showrooms: 
143 Madison Ave., New York 16 * MUrray Hill 4-2792 
Merchandise Mart, Room 13-114, Chicago, Illinois 


SAXON & CLEMENS 


64 East 55th St., New York City 
PL 9-5791 





Factories: 
Asheville, North Carolina °* San Turce, Puerto Rico 


*Delivery in 4 weeks after color approval 
on certain qualities from our Asheville plant. 
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Wall Sconces 


which combine the deli- 
cate beauty of Old English 
Glass hurricane shades 
with the rich brass of re- 
production Williamsburg 
brackets. Stems are hol- 
low to permit casy elec- 


trification. 











MOTTAHEDEH & SONS 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
1215 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 














CHILDREN, continued from page 53 

Now available at Creative Playthings, in New York, these 
open-end boxes come in two sizes: an eleven inch cube, 
and a block eleven inches wide, eleven deep, and sixteen 
and a half long. Mr. Breuer thought of them originally 
as seats, with or without foam rubber cushions, but they 
now come with bolts and nuts and may be screwed to- 
gether into a variety of furniture of varying widths and 
heights, to grow with the child. This is, of course, the 
ultimate in the reduction of the problem of children’s 
furnishings to its least common denominator. 84% of 
those viewing this room at the Museum liked what they 
saw: the childish reaction is not specified. 

Mr. Breuer’s solution is the obvious antithesis of what 
designers and cabinet makers have created for children 
in times gone by. Like children’s fashions, their furniture 
was thought of as adult styles in little. Thus, much that 
was done was exquisitely proportioned, carved and in- 
laid, and was made of the finest woods available. The 
condition in which these pieces have descended to us is a 
reflection of changing mores or childish behavior 
patterns, if the modern psychologist is correct, for there 
was nothing at all indestructible about 18th and 19th 
century materials. 

These early children’s things were, of course, custom 
made, and though the world has become more and more 
conscious of a lot for a little, there are still those who 
will prefer to buy an exclusive design for their nursery. 
One of the few people equipped to go most of the 
way in this direction is Alice Donaldson, 145} E. 40th 
Street, New York, 16, who custom-designs delightful 
animals and children which are enchanting without a 
hint of the arch or coy. Mrs. Donaldson composes in any 
number of different media—paint, felt, gingham, and 
plastic, to name a few—her preferred medium is Plas- 
decor—a high pressure thermo-setting plastic laminate— 
in which paintings made with special materials and pig- 
ments are processed with plastic resins. This produces an 
extremely durable, colorfast panel that is unaffected by 
extremes of heat and humidity. Mrs. Donaldson designs 
table tops, trays, screens, and furniture in this medium 
which combines durability with unusual freshness and 
imagination. 

Childhood Nursery Products, Ltd., 471 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, specialize in making infants’ and chil- 
dren’s furniture entirely to order. Wood selection, painted 
decoration, and finish are all your’s to specify. The motto 
here is “Furniture with a Future,” and most items are 
designed to last far into childhood, and even adulthood. 
A double chifforobe could be used by a grown-up: cribs 
become “Junior Youth Beds.” A highboy is an excellent 
dual purpose item. This firm specializes in specially built 
toy shelves, desks, and built-in furniture. In doing an 
entire room—crib, chest, dresser, etcetera—they suggest 
making decorations which are similar, but not monoto- 
nously alike. Wallpaper and chintz samples will be 
painted on the furniture, and any color will be matched 
-—though this last seems to be almost a superfluity since 
there are five hundred colors in stock. 


Continued on page 76 
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HAanrdse Racing 


A superb scenic wallpaper brilliantly interpreting one of our most 
popular sports. Produced in tones of grey with rare artistry from 
the original wood blocks by Zuber & Cie. 32 panels, each 19” wide. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
New York ery ne 99 Boston 
34 East 53rd St. 2415 South St 420 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles Palm Beach Seattle 
312 N. Doheny Dr. 135 Seminole Ave. 1654 Olive Way 
MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE » HAND PRINTED MACHINE AND SCENIC WALL PAPERS 














An unusually fine English 18th century Sheraton 
satinwood cabinet. Height 7’ 6” width 3’ 6” 


Superb Sterling 


This distinctively graceful candelabra is from a new 
French & Co. inc. yé 


line of finely styled and quality made sterling silver. 


210 vee sic Street, New York | Ss. 7. Shinner Co., inc. 


225 NEW YORK 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS FIFTH 10 
PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES AVENUE N.Y. 
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EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 











You are invited to 

view a distinguished 
collection of Antiques 
and fine Reproductions 
of the XVIII and early 
XIX centuries... executed 
by Edward Pashayan 

with authority and 
imaginative feeling. 


EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 


320 EAST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TRAFALGAR 9-4421 

















CHILDREN, continued from page 74 


Not everyone will be willing to spend time, money and 
patience on the custom order department. For them, one 
good source is Henrietta Stern, who has recently started a 
new firm, Juvenile Interiors, Inc., at 192 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. She works from the decorator’s floor plan, 
and helps actively in developing the whole nursery job. 
This shop has several sets for the smallest children in 
stock—a smart oak group with special hardware, for 
instance—and others which can be hand-painted to 
order, according to the budget. Sectionals and desk com- 
binations are here too, plus a mother and child trio of 
chairs in various sizes to suit just about any size, and 
covered in a choice of twenty colors in plastic—very 
practical for the unhousebroken, bottle-feeding type. 

Though the only criterion of the child expert on home 
furnishings seems to be indestructibility, and whether 
furniture, wall coverings, casement curtains or draperies 
are simple and easy to keep clean, most fond parents 
and other relations have always subscribed to the slogan, 
“You can’t baby a baby too much.” And that usually 
goes for those out of the baby stage. So that a room 
which resembles a unit in a house of correction will 
never be the norm for an interior designer working with 
a client. All the fabric houses and wallpaper firms carry 
an infinite variety of designs suitable for children— 
though they are hardly ever suggested for such a purpose. 
Obviously, the source will depend on the taste of the 
parent ultimately, whether the child is in tow or not. 
Thus, where one child may end up with documentaries 
from Greef Fabrics or F. Schumacher, another will feel 
Ben Rose’s “Taffy Man” is just his dish, or will insist on 
Arundell Clarke’s gay and humorous new Miro-like 
design, stark black on white now, which would be won- 
derful in bright Miré colors. After all, remember the 
mural Miré did for the little Pierre Matisses’ nursery, 
full of the most horrifying monsters? 

Which brings up the question of “Art.” Most children 
should have a space to display collections, and a bulletin 
board for cutouts, sketches and paintings the child him- 
self has done. In addition there are lots of very good 
colored reproductions which are inexpensive enough 
to warrant frequent changes as the child’s appreciation 
or taste widens its range. One such excellent source, both 
for the prints themselves and for intelligent framing is 
the F.A.R. Gallery, 746 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Here you may roam through a vast stock from things that 
are “safe,” to less such but more exciting bets in the 
modern school. After all, the Children’s Circus, each 
December at the Museum of Modern Art, produces some 
pretty startling things drawn and painted by five-year- 
olds, who, judging by such evidence, like that sort of 
thing rather than the insipid pastel palette regularly 
thrust upon them by well-meaning adults. 

You will find that once you have hurdled the deter- 
minedly “cute” phase of what manufacturers have done 
especially for children, you will come out with designs 
and products which will be good for years. Good design 
has a way of contracting and expanding to suit all sizes, 
like Alice’s famous table. 
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Our #234 
Melbury Tea 

Wagon boasts a 
convenient copper 
mixing tray 

beneath slide-out 
leaves and roomy 

B ®rooves in its base 
for bottles or 
decorative 
accessories. 
Hand crafted 
in mahogany. 























Y A ine 410 East S4th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. | Jones and Erwin, Inc. 


James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Modern Andirons, brass plumage on 
body of cepa grey or green iron. 


Height 131/”. Shown in our new cata- 
Pei Gaited Fireplace Equip- hew room divider Idea 
ment” Here’s glamour in partitions . . . luxuri- 
ous, richly textured, durable Wovenwood 
drapery fabrics by Tropicraft. Handwoven 
: d ° | i from lithe stripe of exotic woods. Available 
- o) in lengths to 12’ in natural or special colors 
win acKson to order. A Tropicraft exclusive. Write for 
details. 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


‘deta 44 Ys a TROPILRAFT 


PL. 9-8210 535 Sutter Street + San Francisco 2 
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WHERE FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
THE HANDS OF 

MASTER CRAFTSMEN 

HAVE PRODUCED 

THE FINEST FURNITURE 
FOR HOME AND OFFICE. 











MODERN FURNITURE, continued from page 48 

a new, younger group who, indigenous to the soil, are 
turning their talents to furniture created especially for 
the so-called American way of life. Thus, a movement 
once labeled the International Style is now part of our 
everyday life. 

Modern furniture in the past has assumed many differ- 
ent guises. There was, for instance, the Swedish rendition 
of which evidences still abound. This type was informal 
in character and used mainly simplified eighteenth- 
century forms in bleached woods. The Chinese was an- 
other, and it involved strong contrasting colors and Ori- 
ental motifs, accessories, and design elements for estab- 
lishing the style. And there was a Polynesian type that 
was popular on the West Coast. It employed the design 
forms of the Pacific Islands, keyed to rattan furniture, 
natural woods, tapa cloth and grass rugs. Last, but not 
least, was the primitive style, employing stark white, 
ebony and natural woods, skins and primitive sculpture 
for decorative effect. 

Most of these styles, as well as designs in the Viennese, 
Finnish, Danish, and other European modern styles, have 
not only been re-styled with an eye to the great American 
market—and thus purged of any bizarre national peculi- 
arities—but have, in themselves served as a springboard 
for a parallel movement of late which is slowly but surely 
emerging as something definitely recognizable as Ameri- 
can, pure and simple. 

If there seems to be a backtracking in design sources 
recently to the simple sawback table, the slat-back chair, 
the spindle bed and even the rocking chair, put it down 
as an encouraging sign indeed; for they are all designs 
derived from good solid Early American examples. In 
the new idiom, however, they acquire a suavity, a pol- 
ished elegance that the originals never had. Indeed 
beauty and subtlety of proportion is the first requirement 
in most of the contemporary designs, with functionalism 
and its attendant comfort as a basic necessity taken for 
granted. And in every manufacturer’s line we note the 
results in finer styling and better quality of construction. 
There is a fusion of beauty and strength that marks this 
modern furniture as definitely of our time as is contem- 
porary architecture. 

From the modern furniture selected from the vast re- 
sources of the quality furniture market, and pictured in 
the accompanying pages, it will be evident that the best 
examples are characterized by large flat unbroken sur- 
faces, unusual woods and light natural finishes, flush 
edges and plain surfaces showing an absence of carving. 
The larger pieces, it will also be noticed, evidence a 
horizontal massing, and throughout simple geometric 
shapes are followed, such as cubes, squares and circles. 

Modern furniture is sincere in its simplicity. Its design 
is agreeably fitted to its purpose—combining beauty and 
utility—and its materials are appropriate. Where there is 
ornament, it is integrated, with no meaningless gewgaws 
tacked on. What little carving there is, is flat, more like 
surface decoration. Indeed some of the most attractive 
modern pieces are the very simplest. This elimination of 


Continued on page 80 
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The 
unusual in 
antiques 


Sheraton Mahogany 
China and Book Cabinet 
with Unusual Fold-Over 
Ledge. Circa 1800. 


A Rare Pair Chippendale 
Carved Beechwood Arm- 
chairs. Circa 1760. 





Member of Art and Antique Dealers League of America ' 
ALFRED PHILLIPS, President 


S Y M t> N S galleries, < * 22 East 55th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Pl. 3-3842 } 
| 
| 














— Leopold Colombe & Bro. = 
now available in the Metropolitan | | Omporters and Makers. of “Cine Furniture 


New York area at— 327-329 EAST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


Tropicraft woven-wood products are 


New Yor« 16, N. Y. 


ulore 
Ol be © FABRIC e@ asaniiie.) 


13 East 53 Street, New York 





New catalog on request 
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ADAM 
TYPE 
MIRROR 











Classe 


Center beveled plate 
with receding panels. 


Original design. 
32” x 58” overall. 


D. MILCH & SON 
INC, 

Manufacturers of Fine Reproductions 

and Original Designs 

238 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
BOYER BROWN, Inc. 
8800 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MODERN FURNITURE, continued from page 78 


| ornament has meant no sacrifice of basic quality, but a 


saving of expensive materials and the details that are 
equally expensive to execute. 

In modern furniture the interior designer has availa- 
ble to him a great variety of beautiful woods selected 
for their coloring and beauty of grain. The plain, un- 
ornamented flat surfaces are thus made notable by their 
use. There are, besides mahogany and native American 
walnut, birch, teakwood, ebony, cherry, elm, and oak. 
The more exotic woods, such as zebra, satinwood and 
prima vera, to. name but a few, are employed extensively 
as veneers. Dark and light woods are combined in decora- 
tive combinations; and materials like leather, metal, 
plastics or mirrored glass are worked in with the woods 
for unusual effects. 

Finishes are legion, and feature such interesting effects 
as bleached, antiqued or other distressed woods, as well as 
the woods with natural waxed graining. resulting in cool 
pale shades of amber, honey, fawn and sand. Sometimes 
the wood is stained, then the surface is painted and most 
of the paint wiped off except in the graining, for con- 
trast. Bleaches and natural tones have changed the old 
familiar aspect of oak, walnut and mahogany entirely. 

In the upholstered pieces the favored lines are horizon- 
tal and low. The new sofas and chairs are of great sim- 
plicity and have much charm of line. Over-bulbous forms 
have been slimmed down and now have real beauty, 
thanks to the widespread use of foam rubber in the 
upholstering. The popularity of the combination unit has 
been phenomenal, its success being attributed to the 
variety of seating and the possibilities of change in the 
interior in which it appears. A sofa of three or four sec- 
tions, for instance, and two or three bookcases and a 
corner table, all the same height, can be put together in 
several different ways to form pleasing arrangements for 
the client. Where space is at a premium unit furniture 
finds all the answers to space problems. Most interesting, 
too, are the double-duty pieces of modern furniture 
which are well suited for compact living in today’s apart- 
ments. These include sofa-beds, cocktail tables that may 
be transformed into dining tables, bars that change into 
desks, and many other combinations. The lines of tables 
are slender, without sacrifice of solidity or lack of bulki- 
ness. They are lower, to agree with other furnishings, and 
they have much grace. 

The cabinets, chests, bookcases and secretaries all have 
structural simplicity, and ornament is limited to the 
hardware. Their scale is usually excellent. Beds are 
simple, the designs of several being severely plain with 
only the grain and finish of the wood to give them their 
beauty; the more elaborate examples are carved, fitted 
with panels of leather or fabric. 

The better modern furniture is not for today alone, 
though its contemporary preeminence is marked. It is 
for the future, and the periods beyond when time will 
have added mellowness and beauty. If its smooth clean 
lines seem familiar and natural—anything but revolu- 
tionary—this very familiarity shows how universal is its 
influence already. 
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of thar new showrooms 


al 218 east 57th street, saa) ryorth 22, mu york, 
with a Complete, Lime of contemporary upholstered furniture 


alae — tables, fabrics and lamps 


MCGUIRE 


two hundred and eighteen east fifty-seventh street, new york 22, new york 








R. L. S. SHOPS inc. 


PAINTED ALUMINUM FURNITURE 


RICHARD L. SANDFORT 


DESIGNER 





Part of our group of sectional pieces 








Showrooms 


127 East 60th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Te 8-7943 
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M-202 Chippendale mirror completely hand- 
carved, and gilded in a subtly distressed an- 


tique finish. 


Mirrors Brackets 
Sconces Prints 
Lamp Bases 
Picture Frames 


Decorative Accessories 
Your inquiry is cordially invited 


A wide and varied selection of decorative objects 
in every taste and period. Our collection is con- 


stantly augmented by new shipments from Europe. 


Anteriors Import Gompany 


231 EAST 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y., PL 3-4954 
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MARKETS, continued from page 20 
NEW SOURCE FOR FLOOR COVERINGS 


A very ultra new showroom designed exclusively 
for interior designers has opened its doors at 14 
East 53rd Street, in New York. The name: Adam 
Carpets, Inc. The instigators: Stan Weiner and 
Charles Fried, both formerly of Alexander Carpets. 
The décor: a lush two-showroom job in smooth 
greens with plum and white baroque-mooded ac- 
cents. It’s a very smart-to-the-eye arrangement 
with luxury carpeting in one of the lovely rooms 
and more budget-minded floor coverings featured 
in another—equally lovely. This firm has pledged 
itself to service, style, and savings—a happy com- 
bination whatever type of floor-coddling your client 
has in mind. 


SILVER-FOOTED MAHOGANY 


A distinctly new furniture mood has been created 
by a wedding of John Tavis (master of art and 
design studied in Italy, graduate of Engineering 
College in Montreal, long known in this country 
for his fine work), and the economies and skill of 
Mexican craft. This new line shown in the just- 
opened showroom of John Tavis, Inc., at 304 East 
54th Street, New York, is made in six Mexican 
shops where flowers, roosters, and chickens share 
the workroom-gardens, and pieces may be pushed 
right out into the sunny, sympathetic climate when 
they aren’t in work. The most eye-catching char- 
acteristic of these new items is the use of solid 
brass hand-chased ornamentation (some silver- 
toned in Aztec manner) as feet, to adorn mould- 
ings, panels, as handles—wherever their use, 
sparsely or with comparative abandon, enriches 
appearance. Costs of work of this calibre, if done 
in this country, would be quite prohibitive, but the 
economies of Mexican culture bring prices not 
only to a point of matching ours, but far below, 
so that this exciting line is priced (as well as de- 
signed) with today’s decorative trade in mind. It 
is entirely a custom story. All pieces are hand- 
created: therefore changes in dimensions or motif 
are yours for the asking. Mr. Tavis selected this 
site not purely for the cost motive, but because he 
realized the gifted craftsmen of Mexico have for 
generations been noted for their superb workman- 
ship, as witness their lovely churches. In addition, 
Mexican mahogany—Honduras and Peruvian— 
is noted for its grain, its color, its flexibility, and 
its abundance. Therefore, this collection is rich 
with this favorite of woods—even hidden members 
are thick with solid mahogany. The Tavisian de- 
signs are a new combination of Grecian, Chinese, 
and Classic developed with his signature. There 
are entire bedroom groups, dining tables, com- 
modes, breakfronts, glass-top coffee tables in a 
variety of designs. 

Continued on page 84 
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REMOVAL SALE 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
XVI AND EARLY NIX CENTURY FURNITURE 
HANDMADE REPRODUCTIONS 
ACCESSORIES: SILVER: LAMPS AND SHADES 


Fourth Floor -« S51 East 57th Street +» New York 













or 


UNUSUAL 
CHANDELIERS 
















FIFTY YEARS 


OF 
SERVICE & GUIDANCE 
TO 
DEALERS & DECORATORS. 


FLORIAN PAPP INC 


FOUR FLOORS OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
ORIGINALS & REPRODUCTIONS 


TO THE TRADE 


516 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Bet. 53 & 54 St 





























GREENE'S 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, INC. 
422 West 42 St., New York 18 
LOngacre 5-8516 + At Lincoln Tunnel Exit 
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this is fairest of them all. 
This, the classical elegance of a Newcomb mirror 
fused with the history of distinguished American 
living for more than 130 years. Cherished in 
the memory and records of living American 
families . . . living American homes. . . for the 
exclusively personal ownership of every Newcomb 
mirror . . . every Newcomb furniture piece. 


MIRRORS @ ANTIQUE and REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 


SY bh Nowcoml Co: True 


I 


208-10 East 








52nd Street * New York, N.Y. 


Representatives: 
E. VIRGINIA KEMPER, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
R. COSLETTE & ASSOC., 710 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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MARKET, continued from page 82 
CHAIRS: DANISH IN DESIGN 


Georg Jensen, Inc., 667 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has announced that the price structure on their 
Finn Juhl chairs, one of which is shown elsewhere 
in this issue, will match that of other to-the-trade 
houses—good news on these beautifully-designed 
seating units. There are, at present, two completely 
hand-made models, an easy chair and an arm 
chair, which are hand-sculptured in French wal- 
nut and bear the subtlety of line and a grace which 
could only be achieved by the painstaking tech- 
nique of a craftsman carving and smoothing with 
age old precision. For those who admire this grace, 
but prefer a less costly version, there are side, arm, 
and easy chairs in the same mood worked in beech 
partly by hand, partly by machine—bringing the 
cost down considerably and losing very little of the 
original charm. Modern though they are called, 
these importations have so much in common with 
the traditional heritage of good design that they 
might be combined, without scruple, with the finest 
of period furniture. 


NEW MODERN FLOOR AT STIEHL 


One entire block long, and executed with taste and 
technique by Helen Park, is the new modern floor 
at A. H. Stiehl Furniture Co., 28 West 20th Street, 
New York. Miss Park has used the subtleties of 
color and new materials to transform what was 
a beehive of smallish cubicles into one great par- 
titioned expanse of floor space which suggests un- 
crowded beauty. As you step from the elevator 
onto the vinyl-covered cork floor, you note a wall 
of polyplastics behind glass with foliage seen from 
in back as if peering into the setting through sun- 
lit windows. Half-rounds are applied on vertical 
uprights which curve to form a separation for this 
first living-room setting—a technique which sug- 
gests of privacy, yet permits a flow of arm and an 
unstifled freedom. In this room is a nine-foot-diam- 
eter aqua chenille rug blending with shades of 
cocoa, aqua, chartreuse, and gold. The beautiful 
Cocheo Chinese sofa, slightly curved and in red 
lacquer against its dark mahogany, has a position 
of honor here. This neutral setting is also employed 
as a backdrop for the new line of modern by An- 
drew Szocke—studies in magnificent inlaid woods 
used to form delightful designs. The rest of the 
floor is divided between beige and lime-green deep- 
piled floor coverings from Paramount, and spe- 
cially-designed wallcoverings and fabric-hangings 
designed by Allen-Smith (they are Dorothy Allen 
and Shirley Smith) the former executed by Wall 
Themes of Brooklyn, the latter by the two designers 
themselves. Modern furniture for dining-room, liv- 
ing-room, and bedroom, is set against beautiful 
backgrounds. 

Continued on page 86 
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and hand carving details 
impart to this French 
Provincial a dramatic touch 
of design so graceful 
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Meldan 


FURNITURE 
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A pleasant example of a Waterford type 


chandelier—from our extensive stock 
of antique and reproduction fixtures. 


An 18th century Hepplewhite cabinet 
of unusual design 


A.R.Resle & so. | Stair & Co. 
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New York Oily | 59 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 
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“Charm in chintz”’ 36” godey print 
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Boston Chicago 


Los Angeles 


420 Boylston Street Merchandise Mart 


San Francisco Paris 
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MARKET, continued from page 84 
FABRIC SHOWROOM RELOCATED 


Another convert to the busy building at 509 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, is Croydon Decorative 
Fabrics. This month they moved their line of ex- 
clusive hand-prints, textures, and a wide range of 
fabrics for every conceivable purpose to a new 
showroom there—room #2000, to be precise—un- 
der the supervision of Jack F. Howland. Here, 
against a neutral gray-toned background, devotees 
of their fabrics will enjoy flipping the line past in 
the new-for-them sample-wing technique. 


REVISED PRICE SCHEDULE ON 
McCLELLAND’S DOCUMENTS 


An announcement—effective May first—has just 
come from the offices of Nancy McClelland, Inc., 
15 East 57th Street, New York, regarding an in- 
creased discount to interior designers on their 
hand-made American documentary papers—so 
widely acclaimed since their introduction in 1939. 
Mounting costs of materials and labor make it 
necessary, at the same time, for this firm to increase 
the prices of these papers, and any which, thereby, 
priced themselves out of the market have been 
discontinued. A new price list which includes names 
and colors of these fine papers will be sent upon 
application. 


AND IN SPRING HER FANCY 
TURNS TO—WICKER 


The most active sport in the making of fine furni- 
ture seems to be cornered by the wicker furniture 
people, or so they told us at Bielecky Bros., Inc., 
214 East 53rd, New York. Old-timers to this 
game bend and twist with contortionist technique 
to secure those wrappings over a gas flame produc- 
ing rattan gems which are hand-made in every 
sense. Designs, therefore, can be varied, as shown 
by the increasingly-expanding line at Bielecky 
where they constantly branch out—the latest being 
into combinations of raffia and cane. Cabinets, 
bar stools, and several other items in these media 
should ready by mid-July. Until then, you can see 
a wide and wonderful range of lamps, tables, 
coffee tables, tea wagons, chairs, sofas, etc., at 
their showroom, in natural or in their tropical oak 
finish. These are wonderfully cool, fresh designs 
with a consideration of comfort and hard wear 
being of prime importance. They take to city life 
as well as to less formal settings, can be used right 
through the year when they are combined with 
rich case pieces and a clever use of fabrics. Two 
new designs to look for are a bridge table which 
opens to a 30” by 60” when you flip back the 
micarta top, and a new bar with the same-material 
top, which opens to 60” by 20” for mixing and 
serving. 

Continued on page 89 
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MARKET, continued from page 86 
FINE FABRICS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 
IN ONE SHOWROOM 


A handsome new showroom shared by a new firm, 
the Vogue Carpet Company, and Isabel Scott 
Fabrics, Inc., opened its door mid-May at 17 East 
53rd Street, in New York. Vogue, specializing in 
smart floor coverings for both traditional and 
modern decors, is under the direction of Irving 
Steinlauf and David Goldin, both well known in 
the trade, and together piling up a weight of 
forty-seven years of experience in dealing with the 
numerous and varied problems of selecting the floor 
covering for the client. Hand-woven fabrics by 
Isabel Scott, already widely lauded, are undoubt- 
edly on your list for fine jobs. Their new line of 
machine-wovens should be included in your memos, 
too, for these are very smart interpretations of their 
hand-weaves at a fraction of their prices. This 
new carpet-fabric showroom merger is a foot- 
saving, time-saving one for the trade—always a 
welcome consideration these days. 


MODERN ONE-ROOM APARTMENT 
BY CHARAK 


Oh, for life in a one-room apartment if it were 
guaranteed like the restful, charming setting shown 
in a newly-opened facsimile of that modern habitat 
at the Charak showroom—444 Madison Avenue, 
New York! All of the furniture, and the room 
itself, was designed by Tommi Parzinger, a study 
in korina tones and shades of perky tangerine on 
one wall, in the rugs and silk-screened into surfaces 
of upholstered pieces which are primarily covered 
in natural linen. Focal point is a graceful sectional 
formed of love-seats with right and left arms, 
curved, and straight units. In front are two tri- 
angular black-leather-topped coffee tables pushed 
together so as to form one greater triangle with its 
apex resting in the curve of the sectional. Nearby 
is their new Junior dining-room group with little- 
arm chairs which fall most nearly under the cate- 
gory of “sweet.” There is a curved-back television 
chair which swivels around to face you-know-what, 
a fresh, handsome double-dresser with twelve 
drawers each adorned with fine pewter pulls, and 
several other very interesting new designs. The en- 
tire group is done in foam rubber, the trim lines 
of natural and restrained-tangerine backdropping 
the musical wall motifs. Mr. Parzinger—ever versa- 
tile—has pointed up the group with smart brass 
candlesticks and mirror-sconce-flower-holders, also 
in brass. Stepping out of the apartment, they’ve set 
up an old favorite in a gay new setting. Their 
tesselated-top table with maple inlaid lines, part 
of the modern mahogany dining group setting, has 
been enlivened with burnt-red chair upholstery and 
torch lights in all four corners—an idea many will 
admire as a most efficient (and handsome) method 
of illuminating a small dining-room. 
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